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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


BONUS 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 
riod since Last Valuation (viz.; Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 
making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, toa sum of 


£225,850 in Cash. 


This very satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will 
thus be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged in the premiums for expenses, 
profits and contingencies. 

The Bonus Circulars will be issued ear/y in the month of September, as soon as the necessary calcu- 
lations have been completed--instead of as heretofore, after the close of the year. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
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MY AT Yfr_ LAY A WY BONUS YEAR 1892, } © 
N A T I QO N A L ALL THE PROFITS ARE DiVIDED AMOXCST THE ASSURED. 
The next Division of Profits will be 
FOR MUTUAL PROVIDE NT “made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 
LIFE ASSURANCE. all now assuring will participate. 


ACCUMULATED FUND. , .  £4,500,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS ‘ , ; 8,300,000 
ANNUAL INCOME ., ‘ ° ‘ 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED , : ; 4,000,000 








48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
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SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, HER MAJESTY Bh 
SOAP MAKERS THE QUEEN. 








‘The Luxury of Chen Sheets, J : 


Wer ego Who has not ex. 
| voi cai) faa fF perienced§= delight vI 
PHY [LOY 1 I : . on 
| \ INO after a fatiguing day, 
one Lt! | iNT ir at the prospect of 
| 





enjoying one’s nice 
clean bed? How 
| bitter the disappoint- 
\ aed : ; ~ ment and annoyance 
fae ts L | At A rit IL if the sheets and 
tS oy ~ ~ blankets be not all 
EL = "~ .° ~~ that could be desired, 


Housekeepers, remember that Cleanliness 1s the first step 


to comfort. TRY WHAT 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


WILL DO. For a few pence, in a short time, without 
boiling or bleaching, you can wash all your Sheets, Phukes, 
Quilts, and Pillow Cases at home. Soap each piece, roll and 
place in the suds, then you can go away and let Sunlight 
Soap do its work; afterwards rinse out. You can wash Lace 
Quilts and Toilet Covers perfectly without injuring the Lace 
at all. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES.—Every one wishing to possess facsimile 
copies of the pictures by Miss Dororny TENNant, entitled ‘HE ADS OVER TAILS, 
and by W. P. Frirn, R.A., entitled ‘SO CLEAN,’ can (until further notice) obtain 
them FREE OF COST by sending their Full Name and Address to LEVER 
BROS., Linmirep, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers, 
as follows: s 
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e late PROF. FREEMAN. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS.” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SICILY; PHCENICIAN, GREEK, 


and ROMAN. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A, Hon. 
1).C.L., LL.D., ete. Maps, Illustrations, and Index, 


By th 


yEW VOLUME OF ‘THE ADVENTURE 
nee SERIES.’ 


Large crown 8vo, red cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 


MISSING FRIENDS; or, the Adven- 


tures of a Danish Emigrant in (ue ae ind, 


VEW VOLUMES OF ‘THE PSEUDONYM 
| LIBRARY.’ 


24mo, paper, Is. 61, ; cloth, 2s. 


The GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. By 


ne Author of ‘A Russian Pries? 


The SAGHALIEN CONVICT. By 


BA. KOPO\EHKO. 


‘THE CAMEO SERIES.’ 
Half bound, piper boards, 3%. 61, 


The COUNTESS KATHLEEN; a 


Dramatic Poem. By W. B. Years. Frontispiece by J. T 
NETTLESHIP. 


By Author of ‘AUNT ANNE.’ 


Small 8vo, cloth boards, 2 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


k. CLIFFORD. 


By Mrs. W. 
‘Mrs. Clifford’s remarkable tale.’—Adhencum. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an 
EN aL IS li GAMEKEEPER, JOHN WILKINS, of Stan- 


stead, Essex. Edited by ARTHUR Hl. BYNG, and STEPHEN 
M. STEPHENS. Illustrated. 


‘A very readable and pleasant book.’"— 7imes. 


Jd. JUSSERAND'S NEW WORK, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the 


COURT OF CHARLES II.—LE CoMTE DE COoMINGEs. 
From his unpublished Correspondence. By J. J. JUSSERAND, 
Conseiller d’Ambassade ; Author of * English Wayfaring Life 

the Fourteenth Century,’ ‘The Engiish Novel in the Time 
of Shake speare,” etc. With To Illustrations, § being Photo- 
gravures, 


Hew Rovels. 


IN ‘THE INDEPENDENT LIBRARY?’ 
Demy 12mo, cioth, 3s. 6d. 


The SHIFTING of the FIRE. By Forn 


I]. Wuerrer, Author of ‘The Brown Owl.’ 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


DOWN IN THE FLATS: or, Party 


BEFORE FITNESS. By CLEVEDEN KENN, 


By Wf, Th, BOYESEN. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE, By HJALMAR HjortTH Boyesen. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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GHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: Notes and’ CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 


Recollections during. the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. Sixth Thousand, 


ae | THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 








SAMUEL LAING. Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, demy 


HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History and | eS 
Science. By SAMUEL LAtNG, Author of ‘Modern Science and LIBRARY EDITION. 


Modern Thought.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. Complete in 30 vols., with the original Illustrations post 8vo 
. [Fifth Thousand. 8s. each : or Sets £12. 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION, 


2 ~ 
AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, In 30 vols., large crown 8vo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each 


SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING: Hints) THE ‘CHARLES DICKENS’ EDITION. 


and Recollections. By AuGusTUS GRIMBLE, Author of ‘ Deer- In crown 8vo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustraticns, £3 16s 
Stalking.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. -r , 
i [Second Fai ti in in the press. THE CABINET EDITION. 


In 32 vols., small feap. 8vo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncy 


edges, ts. 64. each. Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations 


CHARLES DIXON. reproduced from the originals, 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS: an Attempt to THE CROWN EDITION. 
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. by the Author in 1867 and re 
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THE SEA AND THE ROD. By Surgeon-General 4 Illustrations by SEYM f and 5 Hlustratio ms by GEORGE Cait} 


. T. PASKE and F. G. AFLALO. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, dee MOLE and &. K. Browne. hi 

a. 61 AB i Mi BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the DAV D COPPERFIELD. With , 
. 64. Now Keady. Riots of "Eighty. With zo t Illustrations by Pitz, 

1 eee trations by Georce CArTERMOLE | NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With ; 

ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. aa. teowns, onasentr ion” 


PAPACY, SOCIALISM, AND DEMOCRACY. | OLiver Twist. With 24 Mostra MARTIN “CHUZZLEWIT Witt 


tions by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. ations by Pu 
By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of Franc 


l'ranslated by Professer B, L. O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. oe s 
(msde. | THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
Ce ATORALIET 16 BA PRPA. By W. | an cera nor ee rt ee Ponte 


H. Hupson, C.M.Z.8., Joint-Author of ‘Argentine Ornithology.’ and Illustrations ; in 17 vols., demy 8vo, 8s. each. 


Second Edition. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. Demy 
samy ee y | ot CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


23 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, £7 5s. 


as LIBRARY EDITION. 


Ek. B. LANIN. Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, /1£ 3s. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. by EF. B. PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


LANIN. Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review. 37 vols., small crown 8vo, 
Demy 8vo, 145. 


37S. ; Separate vols., 1s. each. 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON. EOR E M R D TH’ RK 
A MIRROR OF THE TURF; or, The Mac'nery GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 


of Horse-racing Revealed ; showing the Sport of Kings as it is To- Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. : 
day. By Louis HENRY CURZON; Crown 8vo, 8s. The 6s. Edition is still to be had, 
| sence gee, gemueeens, | Yrerea 
. A 0 . 9 2 
G. MASPERO. tua GEbEl OF a men. ST aRnnene comes 
F , 
LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. FEVEREL THE EGOIST. ‘s 
From the French of G. MAsp£ro, late Director of Archeology in HARRY RICHMOND. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: 


Egypt, and Member of the Institute of France. ‘Translated by A. P. SANDRA BELLONI. AND FARINA. 


MORTON. Third 7housand. ‘With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55 


acest - SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


H. DE WINDT, F.R.G:S. 
SIBERIA ASITIS. By H. de Wisr, F.R.G.S, | PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE AND ESSAYS. Hight! 


Author of * From Pekin to Calais,’ ‘.\ Ride to India,’ ete, With 31 Thousynd. Demy Svo, 35. 6d. 
. or O “ro alais, ‘ Ride t a, etc, 2 - 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. _ MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. \\t! 


a Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone's ‘ Dawn of Creation and 


: : Drummond's ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ Thirteenth 
W. H. MALLOCK. Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mattock. | A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Fifth Thousand. Demy 
(A New Edition in one volume in the press. 8v0, 35. 6d. 


poncacemenektn, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 


IN LOW RELIEF: a Bohemian Transcript. By . 
MORLEY ROBERTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 33. i. : THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 


dition, in 3 vols., large crown 8vo, handsomely printed, each vol. 
containing Frontispiece. 6s. each. 


MARY A. DICKENS, THe TOWERS, BARCHE:- THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
saith has 2 vols. Oo 2 vols, 
CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens, on. LACT CHRONICLE OF BAR-ET 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. | 2 vols. 
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NOTES 


Tur Irish Secretary can scarce congratulate himself 
upon the result of his concessions to disloyalty. For the 
Nationalists jeer at his ‘sentimental proclamations’ because 
they are unaccompanied by the repeal of the extra police 
tax in the southern and western districts. True, his recen 
evictions have been spared the melodramatic opposition 
which would inevitably have attended similar procedure 
under his predecessor. The Timhealyites have all main- 
tained a diplomatic silence (which will not improve their 
position with their constituents), save Mr. William O'Bricn, 
who, with gay illogicality, blames the landlords for exacting 
payment of their rents. But the Parnellites refuse to be 
parties to this new conspiracy of silence, and Mr. William 
Redmond warns Mr. Morley that his conduct will produce 
irritation and—something worse. Demands are being 
formulated by the re-organised National League for the 
release of the so-called political prisoners (the dynamiters, 
to wit), and for the re-instatement of the evicted tenants. 
The imprisonment of Father Humphreys for contempt of 
court was alsoa burning question ; the Parnellites pointing 
to it as a refutation of the boast that coercion is dead, and 
the Timhealyites clamouring in vain for liberation. On 
the reverend gentleman himself the week’s incarceration 
has had a good effect: he has since behaved respectfully 
to the Court, before whom he has elected to be profession- 
ally represented. 

Mr. GLapstone invariably comes to grief in the descent 
from the general to the particular ; and, consequently, 
the trouble he has brought upon himself by his charges 
against Welsh landlords is precisely what might have been 
expected. The assertion that the landowners of the 
Principality have not met their tenants in the spirit 
manifested in England receives an emphatic denial. 
Probably reductions were not made as early in Wales as 
in England, but that was merely because Welsh farmers 
did not feel the pinch until the price of cattle began to 
fall, some time after the depreciation in value of the 
English arable farm. The North Wales Property Defence 
League has called upon the Prime Minister either to sub- 
stantiate or to withdraw the statements in his Cwmllan 
speech. It isto be feared, however, that his official duties 
will prevent him from noticing their communication ; 
unless, indeed, the membership happens to include a 
Colonel Dopping ready with legal proceedings, in which 
case the wonted apology will, no doubt, be forthcoming. 





liz bye-election in South Leeds took place on Thurs- 
day, when there was a direct issue between Unionism and 
Separatism, represented by Mr. R. J. N. Neville and Mr. 


ie 





St ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore, Tue Link, 
ient boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 
nl inter Tariff after 1st October. W. RusAck, Propristor and 
wenaser, Telephone: 1101, Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 


Lawson Walton respectively ; since Mr. J. L. Mahon, a 
Labour candidate who was promised £200 towards his 
election expenses by Mr. H. H. Champion, the medium 
whereby Citizen Carnegie’s money reached Mr. Keir 
Hardie, was disqualified on account of a mistake in his 
nomination paper. During the time Mr. Mahon was before 
the constituency, however, the Irishry afforded evidence 
of their rowdyism; and on Saturday they seriously 
assaulted both the candidate and his chairman. ‘The prc- 
ceedings were sufficient to convert certain Labour advc- 
cates to Unionism ; one speaker declaring that after what 
he had seen he was not prepared to hand the Ulster 
Protestants over to the tender mercies of the disloyal 
Irish. On the enumeration of the votes, it was found that 
Mr. Walton had polled 4,414,and Mr. Neville 3,460 votes, 
being a (reduced) Gladstonian majority of 948. The elec- 
tioneering campaigns in South Beds and in East Gloucester 
are how in progress. 





Rome and Paris have both been celebrating national 
anniversaries this week. The Italians have commemorated 
with patriotic fervour the entrance of Victor Emmanuel’s 
troops into the Imperial City twenty-two years ago, and 
the completion of the work of unification, The French 
celebrations have been more important, alike in scale and 
character ; and President Carnot hurried from the South 
to take part in them. Tuesday was the centenary of 
what has been called the ‘ Battle of Valmy, where 
Dumouriez and Kellermann in 1792 foiled the attempt of 
the Duke of Brunswick to force the passes of the 
Argonne and advance with the allied army on revolu- 
tionary Paris, to save or avenge the tottering French 
monarchy. In truth, it was no battle in the proper 
sense, but merely a cannonade at long range; and 
France owed most to the blunders and to the inexplicable 
delay of the commander of the allies to strike a vigorous 
blow. But the importance of the engagement in its 
results cannot be exaggerated, for it destroyed the 
Austro-Prussian army, and therewith the Royalist hopes, 
while it awakened the martial enthusiasm which was to 
earry the French to such triumphs and such disasters. It 
precipitated, also, the proclamation of the First Republic, 
the hundreth anniversary of which was fitly observed on 
Thursday with processions, speech making, and fire 
works, 





Counr p’Avbicny and the other members of the French 
mission to the Court of Fez started on Monday from Tan- 
gier for the Moorish capital. Where Sir Euan Smith 
failed they hope to succeed ; and they count, perhaps too 
rashly, on finding the Sultan in a more compliant mood 
after his recent success in inducing the Angheras to sue 
for peace and to offer to pay tribute. French interest in 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Horer.’—On iy HOTEL en 
East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. De South. 
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African affairs is for the moment, however, mainly centred 
in Colonel Dodds’ campaign in Dahomey. A week was 
occupied by the French expeditionary force in covering 
the twenty miles between Kestounu and Dogba. They 
found the King of Abomey encamped in a rich plain ad- 
joining Dogba, whence they intended to dislodge him. 
Whilst preparing, on the 19th, for the first day’s march 
from Dogba towards Oboa, Colonel Dodds’ column was 
fiercely attacked by a body of four thousand Dahomeyans. 
Though repulsed, they returned again and again to the 
charge, and were only finally beaten off after four hours 
fighting, having lost, accordng to the I'rench estimate, a 
third of their whole force. On the French side the loss 
was only four killed and fifteen wounded, It is improbable, 
judging by past records of negro fighting, that the 
Dahomeyans will again tempt the fortunes of war, but they 
may seriously harass the invaders on the march and in 
camp. The next move will be the formal annexation of 
Dahomey by the French Republic. 





Tue Cholera epidemic continues to abate at Hamburg ; 
and elsewhere in Western Europe its course has probably 
been stayed for the winter, although sanitary authorities 
who may be disposed to relax their vigilance should bear 
in mind its custom of awakening again in the spring. 
During the week more has been heard of losses and 
sufferings from quaratine than of the ravages of Cholera : 
many of the regulations seem irrational and arbitrary, and 
they have certainly formed a serious addition to the causes 
of depressed trade. Certain of the Republican Governments 
of South and Central America, with their usual wrong- 
headedness, have prevented vessels from British ports from 
entering their harbours because there is Cholera in the 
Elbe. The port and sanitary authorities of New York 
have surpassed themselves in incapacity, high-handedness, 
and inhumanity, exhibited in dealing with the passengers 
on board the plague-stricken vessels detained in quarantine 
off Sandy Hook. Fortunately there was a New York 
editor on board, and the tale of hardship, we may be 
sure, loses nothing in the telling. 


Tue relations between capital and labour are still dis- 
turbed. Mr. Mawdsley and a dozen of his creatures have 
met the master-spinners with regard to the proposed 
reduction of wages : but the conference stands adjourned 
till Monday, work being practically suspended in the 
meantime. The Sailors’ Union threatens a pretty general 
strike owing to the reduction in seaman’s wages: whilst 
the boiler-makers and shipbuilders on the North-East 
coast have agreed to accepta lower rate. In the proceed- 
ings of the first annual conference of the Postmen’s Federa- 
tion may probably be found the beginning of trouble for 
future Postmasters-General. The Carmaux miners have 
captured yet another Deputy, M. Millerand, but as he is 
Conservative enough to condemn violent methods they are 
not likely to think much of their prize. M. Ribot has 
given an undertaking that the Belgian workmen, mal- 
treated by their French comrades in the northern districts, 
shall be accorded protection. The Auckland House of 
Representatives has passed a Government Bill, establishing 
Courts of Conciliation for Labour disputes. 
Bridgmann, who attempted the life of Mr. Frick, of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., has been sentenced to twenty-one 


Anarchist 


years imprisonment, and twelve months hard labour in 
solitary confinement: he complains that he has not re- 
ceived justice—which will be true only if he outlives his 
punishment. 





Sin Georce Disps has read a useful lesson to sympa- 
thisers with disorder and violence, committed in the name 
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of Labour. An excited crowd clamoured at his Office 
doors at Sydney on Tuesday, demanding the release of the 
leaders of the Broken Hill strike riots. The Premier 
however, declined to receive a deputation unless it came 
in orderly fashion next morning. The mob then showed 
its mettle by attempting a rush into the House of Parlia. 
ment, but it was repelled by armed police. When the 
deputation appeared on Wednesday, it was firmly told 
that the Government could not follow the example of the 
rioters by breaking the law. The prisoners must stand 
their trial, and those who sought to intimidate Parliament 
or to stir up the people to acts of violence would find 
themselves in the grip of the police. Of course, there are 
fierce denunciations of Sir George Dibbs and his Goyerp. 
ment, but the tone taken is thoroughly approved by the 
respectable and law-abiding portion of the community, 
Imitation of it may be recommended to Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Asquith when they come to handle Irish ruffians 
and the mouthers of Trafalgar Square. 


Tuanks or no thanks to Mr. Chevalier, the coster js a 
person with whom it is difficult not to sympathise, espe- 
cially when he has right on his side. For some time a 
crusade has been levied against roadside traders, especially 
in such districts as St. Pancras and Holborn, where the 
small shopkeeper is all-powerful. Thus the coster has 
been compelled to ‘ pitch’ away from the scene of traffic in 
High Street Camden Town, in Chalk Farm Road, and 
several neighbourhoods of similar class. The Holbom 
Board of Works has made up its mind that Farringdon 
Road shall likewise be cleared of barrows: the resolution 
having been arrived at in deference to the interest (cr 
supposed interest) of Farringdon Market, and the persons 
whose business is in the same. Summonses have been 
served on twenty costers and vendors of ice-cream for 
declining to ‘move on’ at the bidding of the police. A 
deputation to the Holborn Board of Works was reccived 
with secant courtesy and with such insinuations as appear 
to be the usual stock-in-trade of Bumbledom. Ultimately 
the matter will be fought out in the law courts. Mean- 
while, the costers, who know that they do not interfere 
with the actua! and regular traffic in Farringdon Road, 
have determined to fight the question legally : for the 
present they hold their ‘ pitches’ undisturbed. And we 
see no reason why they should not continue so to do. 


Sinck the ‘run’ on the Birkbeck, another Building 
Society, the London Provident, has suspended payment. 
Probably it was weak, and was thus brought down by 
the apprehension occasioned through the collapse of the 
Liberator Building Society, an undertaking of consider- 
able magnitude, and accentuated by the stampede of the 
Birkbeck depositors. The London Commercial Deposit 
Permanent Building Society also suspended payment, 
but it has resumed business. On the whole, building 
societies are doubtless sound, despite the recent depre- 
ciation on property; but still any of them may be 
wrecked by hasty withdrawals. It is absurd, moreover, 
to suppose that bad management in these societies cat 
be prevented by Government supervision, which could but 
create an inefficient official bureau calculated to lull the 
public into a false feeling of security. 


Tur interest of this week’s sport is centred in the 
Royal Leicestershire Handicap and in the Lancashire 
Plate of £11,000, which is now one of the most interest 
ing weight-for-age races we have. Except that it is 
worth a clear £5000 to the winner, the Royal Leicester 
shire is scarcely so important as the other autumn handi- 
caps, of which it is the first. This year’s race illustrates 
the liking which a particular horse often has for a pat 
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ticular course. Last year Rusticus, one of the last of 
Hermit’s brood and by no means one of the best, carry- 
ing a feather weight, ran away from such horses as 
Amphion and Révérend. On Wednesday, served as before 
by the very wet ground, he repeated his victory, carrying 
gst. 1lb., beating (amongst others) Kuclid, Lady Her- 
mit, Flyaway, and Breach. The event was, in fact, reduced 
to a match between Rusticus and the Kingsclere dis- 
appointment, Windgall. Windgall should have won on 
public form, but he never quite got on speaking terms 
with Mr. Hamar Bass’s colt. The Lancashire Plate is 
to be run to-day. Orvieto is set to meet Orme on 12Ib, 
better terms than in the Eclipse Stakes: but Orme may 
not run, and it is unlikely that the son of Bend Or can 


~ 


give 2lb. to La Fléche. Flyaway was beaten out of place 
on Wednesday, and Llanthony has not given much 
encouragement to his friends. May Duke is at an 
advantage with the horses who beat him in the St: 
Leger; El Diablo is out of court, to judge by his recent 
performances, and St. Angelo is unfit. Of the two-year 
olds, Milford and Silene put up a 7lb. penalty, Minting 
Queen is overworked, but the Duke of Portland, whose 
luck seems to have turned, may start either Raeburn or 
Kilmarnock, the brother to Ayrshire. 





CarpinaL Howarp died last week at Brighton, after a 
long and dreary illness. Born in 1829, he was the great- 
grandson of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk, and his mother 
being an Anglican, his father a Roman Catholic, he and 
his brothers—by a curiously plausible arrangement— were 
educated as Roman Catholics, his sisters as Anglicans. He 
chose the army for his profession, and when yet a young 
officer in the Second Life Guards he was selected, for his 
splendid presence, to lead the funeral procession of the 
first Duke of Wellington. From the life of a Guardsman 
he stepped into the life of a cleric at the persuasions, it is 
believed, of Pio Nino, and very much against the persua- 
sions of his colonel, who travelled express to Rome to 
entreat a reconsideration of his designs. The remainder 
of his clerkly life he spent for the most part in Rome, 
where the two Pontiffs under whom he served never 
ceased to shower favours upon him. Prelates who rejoice 
in noble presences do usually win such favours. But 
beyond his personal attractions Howard possessed a pretty 
diplomatic ability, which he discovered in a difficult 
mission to Goa, where, then as now, the Portuguese 
patronage threatened the peace of British subjects. 
Created Cardinal and Arch-priest of the Vatican Basilica, 
Howard was for long—especially subsequent to 1870, 
when the person of the Pope was withdrawn from publie 
functions 





an ecclesiastical figure-head in the Roman 
Church and a centre of attraction among Roman Catholic 
circles, His death removes the name of the last English 
Cardinal from the list of the Sacred College. 


Wirn the late Professor Croom Robertson, one of the 
last representatives of what is known as the English School 
of Philosophy disappears. A disciple of Professor Bain, he 
was like his master, ever prone to explain the mental by 
the physical, But he was no narrow bigot. He knew, 
though only to reject, all the Germans had written. 
Until a short time ago, he was editor of Mind, and, as he 
was a tolerant thinker, he opened its pages to philosophers 
of the most opposite views. His own contributions, admir- 
ably enforced, were logical throughout and clearly ex- 
pressed, 


———_ 
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PRESENTING 'THE BILLS 


HIRE is a certain passage in Mr. Morley’s life 
of Walpole of which he is constantly reminded; 
and to which we must once again call his attention. 
Nemesis, he said, always overtakes such parties as 
have been too lavish of promises in Opposition. And 
she is now attending the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
at Dublin Castle. It matters little whether or no 
Mr. Morley has undertaken to sanction the ‘reforms’ 
demanded of him by the contending patriots. He 
and his party have promised explicitly or by impli- 
cation to govern Ireland according to Irish Ideas. It 
is therefore only reasonable that now he is in office the 
exponents of Irish Ideas should claim the redemption 
of his pledge. ‘True they are not all dunning for the 
same amount. Some are less exacting than others, but 
all are pertinacious, and the most moderate expect far 
more than any Secretary will dare to grant. It is small 
consolation for Mr. Morley that the Anti-Parnellites 
are anxious not to embarrass the Government, and 
would prefer to keep Ireland quiet for the winter, if 
they are compelled by the necessities of their position 
to ask for greater boons than he can give. The 
minimum of the calls made upon him is still too much. 
Moreover, the moderation of the Anti-Parnellites is 
but a negative advantage, so long as the Parnellites, 
who will embarrass the Government without scruple, 
have it in their power to promote disorder. Signs 
that they do possess the power, and will use it, 
abound. 

No Idea is more firmly rooted in the Irish brain 
than that an ‘ honest peasantry” which has refused to 
pay its rent shall not be molested by legal processes. 
Here then is a test case which can be put to Mr. 
Morley at once and with firmness. Besides the tenants 
already evicted a new class is rapidly forming. The 
farmers are assured that a Home Rule Government is 
in office, and there can be no doubt that the season is 
wet. From whic) premisses an honest peasantry can 
draw but one deduction. Foreseeing that it may be 
difficult to pay rent in future, the tenants resolutely 
refuse to discharge what they already owe. The 
landlords are doing all that the law permits—to secure 
their rights. So we hear that ‘ Captain Crocker sub- 
sheriff of Clare with a force of police and bailiffs has 
been engaged in making wholesale seizures for rent 
in various parts of Clare, while in Roscommon sweep- 
ing evictions have been carried out with quietness and 
promptitude on the De Freyne estate. What will Mr. 
Morley do in the face of these facts? His action will 
depend more or less on the policy adopted by the 
authorised exponents of Irish Ideas. The conduct of 
the two sections into which they are divided is eminently 
instructive. ‘The Anti-Parnellites, hampered by their 
determination not to embarrass the Government, are 
raising a shrill outery that the landlords’ activity is the 
outcome of a wicked plot devised by Mr. Balfour in 
conspiracy with Redmond the Pledge-Breaker. ‘They 
hope, no doubt, that so long as they are fierce in their 
abuse of the other side the young men will forget the 
fact that their alliance with the Government compels 
them to stand by while the law takes its course. Mr. 
Redmond is in happier case. He can take the good 
old tone of Irish patriotism 
letter of last Saturday in the Jndependent, which 


and does so in his 
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is in effect an incitement to outrage expressed in 
the traditional form of a serious warning to the 
tyranvical Government. Mr. Redmond is anxious to 
maintain order; but if armed policemen are allowed 
to harry poor people who cannot pay their rents, 
he will not answer for the consequences. ‘The 
landlords would not ‘ exasperate the people —by asking 
for the fair rents fixed by Mr. Gladstone’s Commission 
—if they were not sure of the support of armed police. 
Let Mr. Morley refuse that support, and all will be 
well. If he do not, Mr. Redmond is seriously afraid 
that there will be trouble, and the Parnellite leader, 
as the Chief Secretary knows, is in the position of a 
prophet who is not without the means of fulfilling his 
prophecies. That Mr. Morley cannot refuse to allow 
the police to execute the orders of the judicial autho- 
rities is a fact which does not weigh with Mr. Red- 
mond. Irish Ideas require that the police should not 
enforce the payment of rent. Indeed they cannot 
be translated into action without the collapse of all 
government—but then is it not a cherished Irish 
Idea that all government should collapse ? 

The position of the Anti-Parnellites would certainly 
strengthen Mr. Morley’s hands if it were not by the 
very nature of things infirm and shifty. The Anti- 
Parnellites, in fact, would reduce themselves to 


complete insignificance if they permitted the Chief 


Secretary to enforce the laws with such resources as he 
has left himself by giving up ‘coercion. ‘This measure 
of conciliation has been ridiculed as a sentimental pro- 
clamation. So also any measure would meet with con- 
tempt that did not carry with it the suspension of all 
laws against tenants. It is to the interest of the Anti- 
Parnellites as of the Parnellites to effect this fulfilment 
of Irish Ideas. ‘They would prefer to do it, if possible, 
without embarrassing their Gladstonian friends—but in 
any case the attempt must be made. In their efforts 
to reconcile their conflicting aims, the Anti-Parnellites 
have hit upon a plan which to them seems instantly 
applicable, but which is as precisely calculated to 
embarrass Mr. Morley as the open opposition of 
Mr. Redmond. ‘This, also, is an old and an Irish 
Idea. ‘The modest proposal is that Mr. Morley should 
instantly remove the Removables, and replace them by 
tried Nationalists. No more than that: and to the 
Anti-Parnellites it unquestionably appears the 
simplest thing in the world, and the most obvious 
means of escape from a very dangerous dilemma. 
With all the magistracies in Ireland filled by 
Nationalists, there would be no danger of a 
misuse of the police. ‘This is so clear, so easy, 
so consonant with Irish Ideas, and the promises of 
the Gladstonians, that the request is perfectly natural. 
But poor Mr. Morley is in spite of all, an Englishman 
and a Chief Secretary, and to him it will scarce appear 
feasible to appoint magistrates for the express purpose 
of evading the law. ‘The Gladstonian party is hardly 
strong enough to try the experiment just yet. Here 
then is another dilemma. If Mr. Morley comply 
with the Anti-Parnellite demand there will be anarchy 
in Ireland. If he refuse and the troubles foreseen by 
Mr. Redmond supervene, the Anti-Parnellites will 
scarce forbear to embarrass the Government. ‘Too 
much must not be expected from a party which 
is agitating for the release of Cole, one of the 
mob which killed Inspector Martin, on the Irish 
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ground that the officer was seriously to blame fo 
subjecting so many poor men to the temptation of 
kicking and cudgelling him to death. It is an Trig) 
Idea that a true Irishman is anxious to murder the 
officers of the law. Therefore when one of his natura] 
cnemies gives him an opportunity the enemy must take 
the consequences. He should have preserved jj. 
brother from temptation by keeping himself in discreet 
seclusion. 


ON THE ROOF 


FEU multitudinous blunders of the Khartoum 
Government are to be paid for: and it is cu; 
habit, now-a-days, to show patience when we are bait 
of the foreigner. For there is small honour, it is held, 
and less profit, to be got by fighting him: and since 
the war in Afghanistan is to come it were better, per- 
haps, late than soon. But your diplomatist, in dealing 
(at all events) with barbarians, will consider their ends 
in order to interpret their professions. Now Russia, 
though she be administered by a bureaucracy which 
is civilised past corruption, is still the worst barbarism 
in Asia. Wherefore it is to be hoped that Lord 
Rosebery understands her last move on the Pamirs. 
We have four successive frontiers to the Indian North- 
West. The inmost or strictly Imperial border runs 
beside the Indus over the thousand miles between 
Gilgit and Karachi: and this is protected for  three- 
quarters of its length by our salient angle at Quetta. 
Beyond lies the long valley in a sea of mountains—the 
Kabul-Kandahar depression—which, for strategic pur- 
poses, is Afghanistan. Further still, we have the 
watershed of the Hindu-Kush: a bare seven hundred 
miles, from Herat to the Pamirs. And last comes tle 
Delimited Frontier of Afghanistan, from Herat to the 
Oxus: the natural continuation of which is by the 
Murghab to the north-east side of the Pamirs. Nov, 
we are sworn to defend the country behind the boundary- 
posts—by Herat, Maimena, and Balkh—as it were the 
Isle of Wight: for Lord Dufferin declared at Ravul 
Pindi, in 1885, that so long as the Ameer was tractable 
his enemies should be our own. Fut the Russians in- 
tend to violate it at the proper. moment; and to ad- 
vance to the line of the main watershed. ‘This would 
give them Herat, to the west ; the Pamirs, to the east ; 
and all the passes between which open on_ the 
Kabul-Kandahar depression. Halting to build roads 
and accumulate stores on the Hari-Rud, our friends 
(without expending a Cossack) could force us either to 
annex Afghanistan ourselves or to allow them within 
sight of the Indus. These things they kuow: and 
therefore in the ‘ partition’ of Afghanistan, which they 
have repeatedly proposed, it is still this line of the 
watershed (cutting off Herat, Afghan Turkestan, aud 
the Pamirs) which they desire to gain. It would not 
pay us tohold the Kabul-Kandahar depression. Stratt- 
gicully, therefore, there is no stay between the present 
Delimited Afghan Boundary and Lord Beaconsfield’ 
Scientific Indian Frontier. But the move on the 
Pamirs is a flank movement, to turn the Delimited 
Boundary. If the Pamirs go, Badakshan must g0: 
and in the end the whole country north of the Hindu- 
Kush, including Herat, becomes untenable. In which 
connection we may note that the Transcaspian Railway 
is to be extended to Khokand. 
Russia’s methods in this quarter are characteristically 
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impudent. And they might even be amusing : if we 
were sure of Lord Rosebery. In 1879 she claimed to 
march with China as far south (say) as Mount Malta- 
bar. ‘To-day, she would be sovran of Wakkan, and, 
for that matter, of the other Afghan Khanates, as 
appanages of Kbokand. The Pamirs, on this theory, 
have been ‘legally Russian’ since 1875. But claims 
may fluctuate: the end remains the same. It is useless 
to show that the Chinese seized the country near forty 
years ago ; that whether the Afghan and the Chinese 
frontiers touch at Samatash or not, they do touch 
somewhere on the Alichur Pamir. Russia’s real object 
js flagrant-—to outflank the Ameer’s boundary, and to 
seal one of the last outlets of our trade with Central 
Asia. Iler explanations, her professions, her appeals 
to history, are merely to give us an excuse for retreat. 
A month since, Colonel Yonoff’s expedition was scien- 
tific. He had but nineteen Cossacks in all: he had 
been treacherously attacked by the Afghans ; the ‘Tsar 
(moreover) was seriously displeased with him for beat- 
ing them, Now, when it is clear that we are willing to 
put up with M. de Staal’s impertinent absence from 
town—when there is ground for hope, therefore, that 
this Gladstonian Cabinet will continue the traditions 


of the last—it is proclaimed (1) that Colonel Yonoff 


never had any § scientific’ intentions ; (2) that he went 
forth ‘solely to assert the authority of his master’ ; 
(3) that his command is ‘a little army * as strong as an 
Indian brigade ; and (4) that therewith he has chastised 
the Afghans, and expelled the Chinese from a district 
which ‘ Russia has no motive to cede to any one’ in the 
world. Which last phrase marks the present attitude 
of his employers: who, by way of covering their as- 
sumption, are sending a further expedition, still in the 
scientific stage, to establish an observatory above Gilgit, 
and are stirring up trouble for us at Chitral. 

Now, in the eternal warfare of barbarians against the 
light, it is commonly the barbarians who win ; because 
they have nothing in particular to lose. But we can 
scarccly be accused, yet, of over-civilisation. More- 
over, the Slavonic method is purely cumulative: and 
our friends must, sometime, be coerced into decent 
behaviour. But they are, if possible, less likely than 
ourselves to declare war over this particular matter, 
whichever way it is settled. The good Yonoff has retired 
into winter quarters on the Murghab. It should require 
no desperate firmness on Lord Rosebery’s part to keep 
him there for good. ‘The Murghab, which is practically 
the head water of the Oxus, is (as we have seen) the 
natural prolongation of the Zulfikar Frontier. Cannot 
we set up our Boundary Posts there next year ? 


THE BOOM IN MASCAGNI 


FPXIE. hysteria of the age has long been culminating 

in a frantic hero-worship. ‘The sense of propor- 
tion, which is the last and best gift of the sense of 
humour, is waning—waning with the times. It is the 
Age of Booms; and when a boom, a genuine, a beauti- 
ful boom, a boom all nerves and hysterics, circulates 
through any society, to the unimpassioned spectator 
the results are wonderful beyond whooping. It takes 
different nations differently. In England (dating from 
the time of Lord Byron) we mark the attack by some 
external imitation of the hero of the hour: we catch 
the accent of his voice, the trick of his style ; we mimic 
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the cut of his hair, the fashion of his hat, the fall of 
his cape, the colour of his neck-cloth. Our daily 
manners we tinge with his rudenesses, and, away from 
his companionship, we play the independent genius. 
In France, in Italy, in America, the attention given is 
of a more personal nature; in moments of rapture it 
even becomes osculatory. Corbett, when he has com- 
pleted the confusion of Sullivan, is haled round the 
ring, ‘ hugged and kissed by the throng of his admirers.’ 
And in Italy Signor Mascagni, at the end of a perform- 
ance of [Amico Fritz, is mobbed similarly by the crowd 
of his worshippers, fighting for a shred of his handker- 
chief, the end of his larraiaga, or a curl of his musical 
hair. Moreover, it is not to be imagined that so 
amazing a demonstration took its rise from a serious 
and critical appreciation of Signor Mascagni’s music. 
Genuine criticism, indeed, is the death-blow of the 
boom ; of that we may presently convince ourselves. 
Such outbursts are in truth the offspring of a very 
hysterical sentimentality, a lavish and unheroic aban 
donment of self for the sake of an indulgence in one of 
the strangest passions that have ever afflicted an afflicted 
race of man. ‘The scene so recently recorded of which 
this young musician was the most innocent occasion is, 
however, only the consummation of many similar minor 
scenes. ‘The exceptional humanity of a convent school— 
where a giggling fit may reach the proportions of a 
serious epidemic ; the exceptional humanity of an Indian 
barrack-room—where hysteria may end in dire tragedy, 
as Mr. Kipling has somewhere demonstrated, are, after 
all, very much the same in miniature as the humanity 
that spreads itself over the ample spaces of the world. 
Signor Mascagni is a young musician who has com- 
posed two operas, both very neat, very pretty, and in the 
movement—and Italian ladies and gentlemen wrangle 
over the relics of his cigars. Signor Verdi is an old 
musician, who, having composed a great many operas, 
has, through the latest flowers of his superb genius 
his Otello—proved his discovery of the secrets for which 
Wagner vainly sought during a life-time. Verdi is 
honoured, and deservedly honoured ; he holds a dignity 
which ciaims for itself something of the august ; yet no 
Southern maidens treasure the curls that have been 
forcibly cut away from his venerable head, nor is it 
found necessary to rescue him from the caresses of a 
crowd by the efforts of four stalwart policemen. Herein 
is the difference neatly exposed, and therewith the 
nature of this epidemic, which we call a boom. It is 
perfectly true that the music of Signor Mascagni, as 
hitherto known to the world, is very interesting. It is 
fresh, it is often original, it is free from musical cant. 
Sometimes it is deplorable—as in the much applauded 
brindisi of Cavalleria ; sometimes it is most refined, of 
a delicate inspiration—as in the Zntermezzo of the same 
opera ; sometimes it is merely exceeding pretty—as 
in the orchard duet of 2Amico Fritz. But, though its 
native spirit be everywhere genuine, this is to be em- 
phatically asserted, that hitherto there is none of it to 
take rank with the greatest music. It is well to remind 
oneself of this truth, and to glean a lesson therefrom. 
To compare the ambitious love-song of 'Turiddu in 
Cavalleria to the willow-song (say) of Ofello is to 
realise how laughably the first falls short of true great- 
ness. ‘There is a richness, certainly, in the melody, 
there is even passion in it; but in comparison it is 
provincial, racial ; it is comparable, for example, to Sir 
T2 
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Arthur Sullivan's ‘O Goddess wise, but to that other— ! 
Thus, it is to be observed, we are in the presence of a 
singularly curious display of human weakness in the 
record of Signor Mascagni’s triumphal Italian progress. 
Haply, being an Italian, so young a professor finds the 
experience pleasant, although it is also delusive, and 
may work baneful effect upon quite a promising career. 
But one shudders to realise what Dr. Parry's feelings 
had been last week if, after the performance of Jod, a 
British mob disposed to caress had surged around him; 
or what the probable condition of Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
nerves would be if, on Saturday, a well dressed crowd 
should overleap the Savoy stalls panting to clasp his 
shirt-front in agitated raptures. Mascagni smiles and 
is gay. He takes his boom patriotically, But does he 
appraise its worth - 


A JUMPED CLAIM (*) 


HE master of the Upper Nile must, perforce, con- 

trol one of the most important of African trade 
routes, and be arbiter of the destinies of the Soudan. 
True, the route’s continuity is interrupted just now by 
the presence of the Khalifa at Khartoum, and the dis- 
turbance which has ensued upon Emin’s retirement from 
Vquatoria. Still Mahdiism lies far to the North, and 
that autocracy is moreover on the ebb. The day must 
come when the fanatic ceases to bar the high road from 
E.gypt to the interior, nor will his expulsion entail that 
loss either of life or money which attended the abortive 
campaigns of Lord Wolseley and Sir Gerald Graham, 
Pending the final destruction of the Baggara tyranny, 
the obvious policy for an enterprising Power is to estab- 
lish a right of occupation over Emin Pasha’s old pro- 
vince. For there can be no doubt that the ruler de 
Jucto over Wadelai and Lado would command the 
situation, and surely that which a mere entomologist 
accomplished is within the power of a man endowed 
Indeed, the 


idea that fame and fortune are to be easily acquired 


with an average capacity of dominion. 


upon the river's higher reaches seems to have occurred 
simultaneously to several minds. According to the 
latest accounts, :min’s second attempt at sovereignity 
has resulted, as you might expect, in his collapse at the 
south end of Lake Albert, where his resources have 
But M. de Brazza,an explorer of 
sound judgment and intrepid tenacity, is passing east- 
ward from the French Congo with fairer prospects of 
He has, however, been outstripped by M. van 
den Kerckhove, of the Free State, a sturdy adventurer 
who is actually occupying Wadelai at the head of 
some five thousand men, and is furnished, moreover, 
with excellent arms, and is equipped with boats suited 
for Nile navigation. 


entirely given out. 


success, 


It is unquestionably a move of 
serious import, and Her Majesty's Government should 
demand prompt explanations from the King of the 
Belgians for what bears a strong resemblance to a 
flagrant piece of ‘claim-jumping.” 

A possible clue to the object of the Van den Kerck- 
hove expedition is to be found in the examination of 
its itinerary. With much the same goal as Mr. Stan- 
ley’s enterprise, and the same starting-point, it yet 
pursued a different course, avoiding the obvious 
line vid the Arawhini and keeping to the Wellé river 
which deflects far to the north. That is to say the 
adopted road lay through the territory now in dispute 
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between the Belgians and the I'rench, and King Teo. 
pold’s emissary may have been actuated bya prudent 
desire to forestall this Gallic encroachment. Certain jj 
is that the authorities of the 'rench Congo have shown 
no intention of late to restrict their operations Within 
the limits prescribed them by treaty—the MBanehj 
river (namely) and the 17th degree EF. But the 
rivalry between the two Governments, accentuated 
by the unfortunate death of M. de Poumeyrae. 
is a new development, whereas M. van den Kerckhove 
started on his quest some eighteen weeks ago, \ 
rumour was then current (as we duly chronicled) 
that he aimed at Wadelai, and sure enough a 
Now under the Anglo. 
German agreement the whole of the Upper Nile has 


Wadelai he has emerged. 
se) 


been placed within the British sphere of influence, 
True, Belgium is no party to that pact; still its 
Sovereign would hardly venture to disregard it so 
blindly as to authorise a deliberate and hostile invasion 
of our preserves. And it is unfortunately certain that 
a pretext was given for the occupation of Equatoria 
two years since, when the Fast Africa Com- 
pany thought fit to make paper-surrender to the 
I'ree State of its rights upon the Upper Nile, 
That incredibly supine arrangement has not been 
endorsed by the British Government; indeed, 7) 
Times, speaking evidently with knowledge, declares 
that Lord Salisbury emphatically denied his consent 
to the cession of any territory recognised as within 
the British sphere by the Anglo-German agreement, 
Ilis remonstrances seem to have produced a dis. 
avowal from Brussels of all projects of annexation, 
and Lord Rosebery has but to pursue the same line 
of argument to ensure the peaceful retirement. or 
forcible eviction of M. van den Kerckhove by King 
Leopold’s commands. Tor whatever the motive may 
have been that took the expedition to Emin’s old 
head-quarters, its continuance therein can in no wise 
be tolerated. 

The incident will hardly produce an international 
complication ; nevertheless it is a disagreeable reminder 
that our position in ast Africa is none of the securest, 
One of the recognised bye-laws regulating the partition 
of the Continent between the European Powers runs to 
this effect : that if the nation to whom a certain area be 
assigned do not make valid its possesion within reasonable 
time, the said area shall be considered derelict, and open 
to the first occupant. Now, Captain Lugard has already 
made the British name a terror in that region, by 
hemming Kabba Rega, the bloodthirsty potentate of 
Unyoro, within a string of fortresses. But operations 
are in suspense during his visit to England, and appear- 
ances favour the presumption that not only will the 
Chartered Company fail to keep in touch with the 
Upper Nile, but that it will commit the capital 
Clearly such 
tactics are certain to obscure the national repute- 


error of retirement from Uganda. 


tion throughout the realms of barbarism;  indecd 
their fatuity has been demonstrated by Captain Lugard 
in language of studied moderation, yet of absolute 
cogency. Accordingly, if the East Africa Company 18 
unequal to its duties—and its proceedings of late have 
suggested neither strength nor competency—lct it 
make voluntary surrender of its privileges to the 
Government, and let Ibea be converted into a Crown 
Colony. With the large resources of the State. it 
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should be an easy matter to establish communications 
with King M’Wanga’s country, if not by railway from 
Mombasa, then by the alternative approach provided 
by Nature—the waterway (namely) of the Zambesi 
and the Shiré, with Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, and 
Victoria. Vor if some definite attempt be not made, 
and that speedily, to give reality to our acquisition in 
writing, the African will inevitably conclude, from the 
hard logic of facts, that the Frenchman and Belgian are 
superior to the Briton in the building of Empire, which 
would, indeed, be a monstrous issue for our amiable 
resolutions to spread the Gospel, to advance civilisa- 
tion, to suppress the Slave-trade, and in general to 
play the part of Providence to the African Con- 
tinent. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FOOTBALL 


UR winter game has begun with accustomed 
( vigour in the North, and with more than wonted 
promptitude in the South. As yet the troubles of the 
Governing Bodies have furnished more interest than the 
contests that have been decided. ‘True, the Governing 
Bodies are not of much moment to the rank and file 
who play for pure and honest sport, but to the ever- 
increasing band of gladiators, who contend more for 
lucre than for honour, and not at all for amusement, 
the struggles of the parent Association with the unfilial 
League, and the threatened rebellion. in Yorkshire 
against the Union, are matters for brutal self-congra- 
tulation. We may nevertheless take heart when we 
remember that however Alliances and Competitions 
increese and multiply, the true game—for which the 
happy title of ‘ friendly * has been reserved—will pre- 
dominate over the mere contest, both in numbers and 
in usefulness, if not in skill. It matters not a jot to 
the common weal whether or no a team of professionals 
can play a finer game than an eleven of amateurs, inas- 
much as the gratification of the spectators is not the 
primary use of the sport. Far more serious is the 
reproach of rough and unfair play that is indissolubly 


connected with the League and similar competitions, 
There is no cause for sympathy with the sensational 
prints which prate of § murderous football, and present 
us at the end of each season with a garbled ‘ butcher's 
bill* of accidents. ‘To such the black eye or bleed- 
ing nose of the boxer is equally an offence against 
Socialism and humanity, but none the less it was the 
wholesome and manly use of the fists that led to 
prize-fighting between professionals, in whose train 
came divers abuses, unchecked by the zeal of sports- 
men. So also this same tendency to unsportsmanlike 
conduct, coupled with a similar contempt of authori- 
tative control, makes us tremble for the future of 
professionalism. It might, perhaps, be as well if the 
schism between football as a business, and football 
as an exercise, were to take place without further post- 
ponement—before the amateur threatens to follow too 
closely in the footsteps of the professional. Unfortu- 
nately the lust of competition contrived on the League's 
system seems likely to mar the pleasure of the game 
among the commoner sort of amateurs. Incredible as 
it may sound, it is yet a fact that even the East-End 
lads, who play in Victoria Park on Saturday afternoons, 
have now their League and Alliance. The action of 
these bantlings serves to show the spirit of the age that 
desires to eliminate, so far as may be, the ‘friendly’ 
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game. In Cup competitions the inferior clubs fell out 
on the first or second round, often to the great relief 
of their committees who had no more trouble with cup 
ties until the ensuing season. ‘The present system has 
changed all this, and a ‘ representative’ team has to be 
put into the field week after week. The desire to 
import distinguished players—with or without actual 
payment—is naturally intensified, for the number of 
‘unfriendly’ contests in which their services will be 
required is no longer an unknown quantity. 

That these subordinate bodies completely destroy 
the discipline of the game is notorious enough. ‘The 
original League has, ever since its formation, been a 
thorn in the side of the Association, which now does 
not dare to meddle with it. At the next meeting of 
the parent body the Chairman of the Council is to 
propose a motion to the effect that all Leagues and 
Combinations are to come under the control of the 
Association, but it is notorious that such a resolution, 
even if passed, will be scoffed at by the League with 
threats of secession. ‘The Rugby Union itself is in an 
equally unsatisfactory condition. ‘The vigorously- 
framed laws of last year, which were designed (after the 
awful warning of the <Association) to prohibit the 
formation of any subordinate coalition, have merely 
served to provoke revolt among certain Yorkshire 
Clubs which were doubtless eager for the larger gate- 
money of the Association. ‘The compromise effected 
by the intervention of the Yorkshire Committee, is a 
surrender in deed, though not in name. Already a 
junior Alliance has been formed, and there can be 
little doubt that the statute of the Union will prove 
a dead letter. ‘The competition between the Counties 
is a more pleasant invention, in that it smacks of 
sport and not of business: henceforth it will be 
better organised, and the competitors divided into 
two groups in order of merit, with a ‘sandwich’ 
County between the lists. It is to be hoped that no 
rebellious Yorkshire players will refuse to represent 
their County on the plea that they have important 
matches on the same day in connection with the new 
coalition. ‘The last of the results of the prevailing craze 
for competitions is the Amateur Association Cup, which 
has just been decreed ‘advisable. With regard to 
which it seems entirely forgotten that the original Cup, 
which proved such a Pandora’s box, was at first confined 
to Amateurs, because when the game was young pro- 
fessionalism was universally prohibited. ‘Time was 
when Aston Villa and Blackburn Rovers were as pure 
from taint as is any club in the South of England to- 
day. And itis not difficult to forecast the troubles and 
heartburnings that will find their origin in the new 
Cup, even as they did with the old; history seems 
likely to repeat itself, but in a squalid and reduced 
version. There could certainly be no more effective 
method of introducing the spirit of professionalism into 
the Southern clubs. In this multitude of competitions 
and Cup-ties there is obviously no wisdom ; moreover, 
the ‘friendly’ game should be preferable to every 
amateur who desires also the title of gentleman. 


FEVER 
i? ‘little street-bred people’ which falls into a 


panic at the approach of any epidemic soever 
has begun to feel that for the present the most in- 
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teresting facts about Cholera are the tears it has cost 
a sufficiently well-known dancer, and the damage done 
by fumigation to what the telegrams unkindly call 
‘her peculiar dresses.) Even sworn homoeopathists 
have ceased to slow-poison themselves with camphor : 
but it would appear as if they and their like must 
ere long instil their blood with belladonna. Till next 
year at least there is little fear that Cholera will 
threaten to land with the armies of the alien upon 
our shores. London is in more danger from Scarlet 
Fever. On the 14th of last May the number of 
patients under treatment at the hospital of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board exceeded the record of previous 
years by 473. Not more than sixteen hundred cases 
could then be relieved, and already the total had risen to 
within a hundred of that figure. If you argued by the 
average progress of an epidemic, you might safely esti- 
mate that some thousand extra beds would be required 
forthwith: but even that guess fell short. Last week 
there were 3412 patients in the Fever Iospitals : the 
total increasing by about 120 each week. The Clerk 
of the Board was not able to state how many sufferers 
had of necessity, for lack of accommodation, been re- 
fused admission. Sufficient to say that the number was 
large: that applicants must await the next vacancies, 
whilst the ambulance carriages are idle half the day. 
Not that a panic need be raised : because last week's 
death-rate only showed an increase of four in the thou- 
sand, taking the average of the last ten years. In a 
general way there is no reason why the matter should 
receive the compliment of a second thought, except 
from anxious nurses and worried relatives. But there 
is good evidence that 75 per cent. of the cases affect 
children under ten: and 20 per cent. more of the 
sufferers are under fifteen. ‘Thus one may expect the 
Board School and the Street Corner to be efficient con- 
ductors of the disease; while the New Journalism has 
said enough, correctly or incorrectly, to set the teeth 
of the careful citizen on edge, provided he be habited 
by a fashionable tailor. And the epidemic is on the 
wing for the provinces. 

Now Sir Edwin Galsworthy told a story at the last 
meeting of the Asylums Board which renders possible 
a fair apportionment of the blame. Certainly the 
Board has done all that existing conditions placed 
within its control. But it appears that the Local 
Government Department was asked to exert the powers 
which it undoubtedly possesses, and to transfer the 
occupants of some London workhouse to the country, 
in order that there might be an extra hospital. The 
request was peremptorily refused. Then the managers 
sought authority to purchase land and put up a build- 
ing at Tottenham. We can scarcely imagine that the 
official who dealt with this matter was the official to 
whom the fever statistics had been presented. Three 
weeks of silence were followed by a reply which offered 
an inquiry: nor did the delays and discourtesies of the 
permanent clerks end here. ‘The matter was extended 
from the 9th of July to the 22nd of August: al- 
though three days might have settled it. Of course 
that is one side of the story : but Sir Edwin Galsworthy 
spoke in so frank and open an accord with the senti- 
ment of his colleagues that we must regret (for this 
cause only) that Parliament is not sitting. Meanwhile 
the mischief is done, and the rest is in the hands of 
Providence and the Metropolitan members. There can 
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be no doubt that this delay of three weeks has (prac. 
tically) paralysed the sanitary authority, Can this 
delay be excused ? 

By no means. Neither party is free from blame - and 
perhaps the Local Government Board ought not to bear 
the whole burden. We all know the habits of the per. 
manent official, especially during a contested election, 
As timeand tide wait for no man, the Civil Service yjjj 
neither hurry for the private citizen nor for his repre- 
sentatives ; and in nine cases out of ten the Civil Service 
is right. Tere, for instance, the people of 'Tottenhay 
desired not to live next door to a den of microbes: 
and they were at least entitled to be heard. It is {he 
Asylums Board which should have moved sooner, "Ihe 
present epidemic did not come without warning. True, 
at the crisis, Sir Edwin and his Committee did their 
utmost. But in such a place as London the sanitary 
rulers must live in constant expectation : and ought " 
have taken such precautions as would put five thousand 
beds at their service upon very short notice. The pur- 
pose of fever hospitals is not to meet an average require- 
ment. Surely as the Local Government Department is 
bound to exercise circumspection, and to protect local 
interests, so we have a right to expect more than 
common foresight from those to whom is committed 
the health of London in seasons of epidemic. 


ACADEMIC OPTIMISM 


HERE is a bluff, sturdy swagger in the least of 
Sir John Millais’ performances, which endears him 
to the heart of the British Philistine. From the alti- 
tude of Squircdom and a ‘ place in Perth, he can afford 
to look down upon the ‘clever fellows’ who practise 
art as a serious profession. With a sublime air of 
patronage and contentment he applauds the brilliant 
talent of his contemporaries. But do not suppose that 
for a single instant he sets himself upon their level. 
‘Excellent thing, art, he seems to say with an admir- 
able nonchalance between the whiffs of a briar pipe, ‘1 
practise it myself when more gentlemanly pursuits fail, 
and painters are really not half such riff-raff as you 
might think.” In fact, there is no ‘ confounded artistic 
nonsense’ about Sir John Millais, who has recently 
confided his opinion of British art to a submissive, 
even awestruck, interviewer. 

‘The general flood of public opinion is always right, 
said Sir John; ‘don’t you make any mistake about 
that... We know not which is the more admirable— 
the style or substance of the utterance. But if the 
author of Bubbles did not put his trust in the People, 
where, indeed, should he turn for consolation? ‘The 
full-blown vanity which such a pronouncement implies 
is merely enchanting. ‘The art of Britain in the Jast 
decade of the nineteenth century is the largest and 
finest that the world has seen. ‘The greatest painter is 
he who achieves the greatest popularity. © Whence 
it follows by an irrefragable logic that I, Sir Jolin 
Millais, am the most accomplished among all the 
painters whose names stand recorded upon the roll of 
history! Thus, also, might the Blameless Dagonct 
prove himself superior to Milton and_ the pensive 
author of Robert Elsmere (* What a wonderful word- 
painter she is!* says Sir John) claim a higher scat 
than Shakespeare, or Fielding, or the author of 
the Book of Job. The wish of course is father to 
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the thought, and Sir John Millais is far too deeply 
sunk in content to examine history or question common 
sense. So far from the People being always right, it is, 
with the rarest exceptions, always wrong. How should 
the man in the street appraise technique—unimportant 
as the ancient Pre-Raphaelite esteems it—and solve the 
problems of wstheticism ? Here we have Sir John Millais, 
for instance, who in the matter of literature at least 
belongs to the mob, expressing an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for so mean an essay in didactic fiction as 
David Grieve. As he is not an expert in these matters, 
his praise is as superfluous and convincing a testimony 
asis the public adulation of his own posters. However, 
he is nothing if not British, and ever since the day 
when—according to his own confession—he wrested a 
commission from the bath-buns of his fellow-students, 
he has distinguished himself in those walks of commer- 
cialism which are nearest and dearest to the Briton’s 
heart. 

Of course Sir Jolin is a keen supporter of the British 
Luxembourg, where his own masterpieces should occupy 
a noble space. ‘The conspiracy in fact was set on foot 
in his house at a little dinner attended by Lord Carlisle, 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr, Tate. But owing to ‘ in- 
solent disturbers’ this best of designs has proved a 
failure, and both the Government and Mr. Tate stand 
convicted—in Sir John’s eyes—of ‘ perfect folly.” More- 
over, though there is nothing British that is not admir- 
able, there can be no doubt that black and white 
drawing 1s the National Art. ‘What would the great 
Masters of old have said about it—Michael Angelo, and 
Phidias and those fellows ? They'd have said, ** We could 
no more doit than fly!” And they couldnt !° How should 
patriotism further go than that ? And is there not a 
sublime affectation of ignorance in ‘ Michael Angelo 
and Phidias and those fellows’? ‘Thus indeed speaks 
the country-gentleman in his after-dinner state of the 
painters and sculptors of whose performance he has 
a vague suspicion. ‘Michael Angelo and Phidias 
and those fellows’! Of course they all lived about 
the same time and knew naught of art or of Mr. 
Agnew and are therefore beneath the notice of a 
distinguished sportsman, who now and again knocks off 
portraits as an casy pastime. However Sir John Millais 
would admit the ‘ black and white men’ within the 
sacred fold of the Academy. At the outset there is a 
portentous objection to increasing the number of the 
elect, which the egregious interviewer is quick to spot. 
‘An increased number of Associates means so many 
more covers at the Academy Banquet. Is not that 
a culmination of snobbery? So it is for the privi- 
lege of an invitation to a conspicuously vulgar 
function that art is officially pursued and supported 
in this country. Let us hasten to add, that Sir 
John brushed away his interviewer's objection, and 
found the shrinkage of pensions a more practical ground 
of exclusion. These are but details. Most im- 
portant is it to note that art flourishes in’ the 
land, that ‘there's a perfectly bewildering number of 
men who are doing splendid work with the pen and 
brush, that Phidias was a fool to Caton Woodville, 
that Parkinson is immeasurably superior to Michael 
Angelo, that Messrs. 'lenniel and Sambourne should 
be within the fold, that Sir John Millais is ‘rejuve- 
nated by his life on the moors, and that, in his inter- 
“ewer's polite and intelligent esteem, he is ‘unspoilt 
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by the extraordinary success which has attended the 
development of his genius.” And yet he is the author 
of Bubbles ! 


THE LAND IN WALES 
|; interest which the Squire of Hawarden pro- 


fesses in the Welsh peasant farmer is a noteworthy 
incident in the career of an old man in a hurry for votes. 
The Squire in question can scarcely deny importance to 
the subject since he has for many a long year lived on 
Welsh rents. He cannot even plead ignorance of the 
Welsh farmers’ complaints, for he once suggested jam 
as a safe and certain cure for the ills to which their 
flesh was heir. But jam is insufficient to appease the 
land avarice of the Celt. ‘The Welsh farmers who bow 
the knee to Cobdenism and the Manchester School con- 
tinue to grumble, and with the Irish as a shining 
example they have begun to agitate and combine. ‘The 
Ccltin Wales as in Ireland is ever a bad business man for 
the simple reason that sentiment mars his calculation. 
To live in penury and starvation on a hill farm is 
happiness to your Welsh speaking peasant. Ambition 
outside his country he has none ; so that while fair tracts 
of land in Essex lie open and free to him who will work 
them, the Welsh farmer will yet outbid and intrigue 
to oust a neigbour from a mountain farm of Cardigan 
or Merioneth. And there, when once established, he 
will work his labourers twelve hours a day at the 
smallest wage poverty will accept. 

Such is the thrift, hardihood, and meanness of 
this gentleman that he might have dcfied Cobden, and 
fourished another generation in churlish isolation, were 
he not the prey of two vampires—the preacher and the 
village tradesman. Now Calvinistic Methodism is an 
expensive luxury. The minister, like the old friar, is 
itinerant, and also, like the old friar, he must be 
regaled on the choicest mutton. Nor is this the worst. 
The Methodist chapel is a club, and, wait who will, 
the deacon whose moncy is invested in it will see that 
the chapel lives and thrives. And the village trades- 
man, often none other than the said deacon, carries 
on his business as the gombeen man in_ Ireland. 
‘There is much pride in the Welsh farmer, despite his 
thrift, and for that reason he runs into debt, for 
nowhere is credit so freely given as in the Welsh 
village. Yet our farmer’s pride will keep him from 
the bankruptcy court; and since provincialism and 
language chain him to his native mountain, he is 
of necessity forced into a jacquerie against parson or 
squire. 

The decadence of the Welsh ‘pulpit, the contempt 
which education has cast upon chapel excommunica- 
tions, the fact that angel voices no longer speak as in 
the old Methodist days, have sapped the strength of 
Welsh Nonconformity. But superstition dies hard, 
especially when there is a strong reason for its continu- 
ance. DPreacher and village tradesman have realised 
that in the present condition of things the land cen 
no longer support their existence, and they have 
attempted to use the splendid organisation of Non- 
conformity as a means of plunder, and therein they 
have partly succeeded. The Disestablishment and 
Tithe agitations were in truth agrarian ; and they have 
lost their force. Yet “Us impossible to see how a 
Land Act, that most dismal of failures in Ire- 
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land, could benefit Wales. The present system of 
Welsh agriculture is doomed, unless the Corn Laws. be 
re-enacted or the climate change or the Greek Kalends 
be at hand. And none but a madman can suppose 
that the payment of the ‘Tithe to the College of 
Aberystwith or the reduction of Welsh rents by twenty 
per cent. would advantage the Welsh farmer, when the 
preacher and the village tradesman would swallow 
up the whole, and more besides. Unfortunately, 
the Welsh Squire speaks not the language of his 
tenants. Unfortunately also he has not the strength 
of purpose to beat the agitators at their own game, 
and skulks behind the coat-tails of his parson, while 
that gentleman fights the battle of the ecclesiastical 
and political union of Wales and England. But these 
facts granted it is hard to see how the no-English cry 
will help the Welsh peasant. The visits of English 
tourists each summer, the growth of villadom in the 
watering-places have sent up the price of milk and 
butter, and mutton, and thus proved the greatest of 
blessings to the struggling farmer, and it should not 
irk him that in this blessing his more unlucky and 
law-abiding enemy the English farmer has had 
no share. But Welsh agriculture will never prosper 
so long as the Welsh farmer is wanting in manhood 
and common sense, so long as he cowers beneath the 
tyranny of the chapel, or accepts as a gospel the 
vernacular press, refusing to try his fortune in 
Mngland, where his own thrift and low standard of com- 
fort would give him an excellent chance of a decent 
livelihood. 

On the other hand there is no reason why the Welsh 
farmer should be at enmity with his landlord even 
though the latter be an Englishman. For the common 
interest is theirs to make as much as may be out of the 
land. But the prosperity of Welsh Agriculture or the 
independence of the Welsh farmer are naught to 
your political Pecksniff. The present caucus that 
controls Wales has both influence and votes and it is 
beginning to know its force. There is also a feeling in 
the Principality that this force should be free and in- 
dependent of a Schnadhorst, and the necessary histo- 
rical justification has been furnished in the career of a 
certain English Archbishop of the thirteenth century of 
the Christian era. The consequences may be disastrous ; 
the class to which our Premier himself belongs may 
be robbed of its just property; capital may be 
drawn from the soil. Lngland may be ridiculed by 
irresponsible agitators, the rule of preacher and deacon 
may retard civilisation and encourage dishonesty, but 
this is naught to Mr. Gladstone. He listens to the 
hymns of a rural choir, and mists, deep as the mists of 
Snowdon, veil the truth from an eye that will not sce. 
But he who knows aught of the conditions of Welsh 
life, of the true needs of the Welsh people, will know 
also that Wales has at last a genuine grievance against 
England in that among English landlords there is so 
deadly an enemy of her peace and prosperity as the— 
Squire of Hawarden. Yet he may live to see the Welsh 
agitators turn and rend him,though he convey Hawarden 
Castle to a Republican Club, with Citizen Samuel Evans, 
M.P., for its President. For, to the true-born Welsh- 
man, an English Churchman, who puts his trust in the 
Apostolic Succession, is a rock of offence. And for 
such heresies, neither eloquence, nor flattery, nor extra- 
vagant promises, will atone. 
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MODERN MEN 
MENRI ROCHEFORT 


M HENRI ROCHEFORT is an amateur of contrast. 

* an unrivalled exponent of the ‘quick change, 
The descendant of an old Breton family, the grandson 
of an emigré noble, he was once the darling of the Coy. 
munards, and is still the fervent champion of Anarchy. 
With the patronage of the turf he has combined * 
passion for curios; he has written vaudevilles, and his 
political articles have shaken a throne. In his hand the 
sword is mighty as the pen, and yet the savagery of the 
fire-eater is softened by many an unexpected touch of 
chivalry. How shall we unravel this tangle of cop. 
tradictions? How reach a sane point of view where. 
from the discord falls into harmony? The Frenel, 
says ‘large-browed Verulam, are wiser than they 
seem, and though they buy /'Jntransigeant for its 
leader, yet the most would bluntly and brutally des. 
cribe the editor asa madman, And they would be wrong, 
True, M. Rochefort’s mctier is to abuse everybody in power 
and most people out of it; true also he brings to the task 
a consummate impartiality and a virulence as of vitriol, 
but the onslaught is not inspired by malice or a sour 
temper; it is in fact merely an affair of style. For 
M. Rochefort is a literary man with a genius for in- 
vective. He knows perfectly well what he coes best, 
and the politicians of Paris must writhe perforce, that this 
gift be not hampered in the exercise. Much of his wok 
may be briefly dismissed. Of his numerous vaudevilles 
some, notably ‘l’Homme du Sud’ (true type of a Palais 
Royal farce !), enjoyed a fair success: bright, shallow 
sparkling, they had their day, and are long since dead. His 
amusing treatise ‘les petits Mysteres de Hotel des 
Ventes’ divulges a wide experience of the auction-rooms, 
and he is also the author of some half-dozen novels: one 
is now re-appearing in (Jntransigeant Illustré. But M. 
Rochefort is indeed no ‘ fictive artist.’ His characters are 
lifelike as wooden dolls; his incidents are grotesquely 
impossible, and the note of the mocking-bird turns the 
pathos to derision. Yvonne—the heroine of one of his 
most popular works—dies calling for her Roderic, Abso- 
lutely impossible for the gentleman to respond to kind 
inquiries, comments the author, since he is buried count- 
less fathoms deep in the sea, with ever so many pounds of 
shot at his heels! Not upon the sand of third-rate 
fiction has M. Rochefort stablished his name. Though 
plays and novels be forgot, there still remains the long 
series of articles contributed to a handful of prints, And 
even here we must sift and discriminate. The first set 
collected under the title of /es Francais de la Decadence is 
so little characteristic that it may be cast aside. Here, 
indeed, passing events are touched on sometimes with a 
certain elegance, often with incongruous satire, and the 
butterfly of the hour is broken too rudely upon the wheel. 
But it was while contributing to /e Figaro that M. Roche- 
fort became conscious of his one talent, and discovered 
himself to the world as a master of flouts and sneers and 
gibes ; hereafter he grew ever more aggressive in attack, 
ever more satanic in style. Is the development strange! 
If the branding-iron come readiest to your hand, why 
strike with a feather? Could you  satirise mankind 
as Aristophanes, Rabelais, Cervantes, would you not 
emulate their method of contempt? Nay, could you laugh 
politics to scorn, even as Gulliver, would you refrain 
from the exercise of your power? Could you give shape 
to jealousy or spite, how hold your hand from limning 
the portrait of Sporus or Atticus? M. Rochefort, to be 
sure, has no place with the masters, yet it is on the same 
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path that he lags so far behind. Essentially a journalist, 
it is his to treat the question of the hour, and his work dies 
with the hour's frivolity. Even if you resuscitate his old 
leaders, you will find them hopelessly unintelligible. Yet 
in his own line, what living journalist is his equal? Who 
knows not that bright, alert style, full of point and sur- 
prise, that incessant mockery which holds nothing sacred ? 
The object being to hurt, it matters not where the blow 
falls, Are you bald or lame or blind of an eye? These 
defects furnish forth the matter of incessant pleasantries. 
Are there scandals in your life or family? These 
secrets stand revealed upon his page wittily annotated 
and embellished with a wealth of disgraceful detail. 
It is as if you were smitten with sword and stinkpot, with 
bludgeon, assafetida and nitric acid, all at once! In 
attacking the powers that be, M. Rochefort has not with- 
held his hand even from his Maker. Had his scheme of 
the Universe embraced a Providence, then ’twere certain 
he had held the Second Empire created expressly for him 
to revile. What more obvious, more splendid, more vul- 
nerable mark indeed could be raised? And did not the 
Empire fall (in M. Lemaitre’s phrase) to the sound of his 
rattle? As his style grew still more acrimonious, M. de 
Villemessant, who then conducted /e Figaro, was torn 
between conflicting dreads. ‘To offend the Government 
might prove ultimate ruin, to dismiss so popular a contri- 
butor must mean instant loss. And all Paris laughed at 
Gill's caricature in /a Lune, wherein was represent ed 
M. de Villemessant habited as a bonne, and leading 
forth the enfants, MM. Rochefort and Albert Wolff, be- 
cause ‘they made such a disturbance in the house.’ 
Yet M. de Villemessant assisted his old contributor 
in the new enterprise. The first number of /a Lan- 
(crne appeared May 30, 1808. M. Rochefort at last 
had a free hand and he put no restraint upon it; he 
could say what he liked, and he said it. Everybody 
rushed to buy ; the boulevards echoed with his infamies. 
The Emperor himself read every number. Of the first 
100,000 copies, of the fourth 125,000, were sold. For 
eleven weeks the game was merrily, even madly, played. 
Then the Government (can one blame or wonder ?) inter- 
fered, and the editor fled to Brussels carrying the paper with 
him. The eagerness to secure the proscribed print was 
enormous: trained dogs carried it across the frontier; it 
was done up as chocolate ; or concealed—by a pleasant 
irony—in plaster busts of the Emperor manufactured for 
the purpose. Yet cunning as were these devices the difficulty 
still increased and the paper could not be bought in Paris 
for less than 2f. 50c. The journal's policy was scurrility, 
barefaced and unashamed. <A few lines of quotation will 
show better than pages of description the method of con- 
troversy. Napoleon had escaped from Ham in the disguise 
ofa mason. M. Rochefort assumed to believe that the mason 
having killed the fugitive, had personated him, and had thus 
at last reached the throne. When once you understand 
it is a mason who wears the crown, he wrote, everything is 
clear: this perpetual building, ‘cette intolerable manie 
de tout gacher ’—the joke is untranslatable—‘ ce plitre 
dont limpératrice se récrépit tous le matins la figure, et 
par-dessus tout cet édifice dont il promet sans cesse le 
couronnement.’ One cannot discuss the morality of such 
a style. The Government several times held out the 
olive-branch from fear or prudence; its adherents repaid 
the attack with what spirit they could. M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, with whom M. Rochefort fought one of his 
innumerable duels, suggested that he should be exter- 
minated like a mad dog. The melancholy death of 
Victor Noir at the hands of Prince Pierre Bonaparte 
possibly saved his life, though it led to the suppression 
of le Marseillaise (which he had founded on his return to 
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France in 1869 as deputy for Belleville) and his incarcera- 
tion in Saint Pelagie. The Fall of the Empire was no 
check upon his virulence. Immediately after the siege he 
founded (Feb. 1, 1871) le Mot d’ Ordre, which was promptly 
suppressed bythe new Government, to reappearunder the 
Commune. At length the authorities were worthy of his 
support. But his policy suffered no change, his fury knew 
no diminution, Still the steady opponent of all in office, 
he castigated Versailles and the Hotel de Ville with im- 
partial virulence. In May /e Mot d' Ordre ceased, and on the 
17th its editor left Paris. His romantic adventures, his arrest, 
trial, deportation to New Caledonia and escape are well 
known. One chivalrous episode is worth recalling. The 
mother of his children was dying. Under a strict guard 
he was allowed to visit the bedside, where (at the Jady’s 
wish) the marriage was celebrated according to the rites 
of the Catholic church. On the Amnesty of 1880 he 
returned to Paris and founded ['Jntransigeant. It was the 
same old story ; the victim alone had changed. Instead 
of Rouher, Pinard, Persigny, Ollivier and so forth, he 
attacked the new rulers with merciless persistence. Grevy 
(and of course Wilson), Ferry, Floquet, Carnot—to mention 
the most recent—all fell beneath his lash. He supported 
Boulanger and is now an exile in London wherefrom he 
telegraphs his daily article. Had Boulanger succeeded 
to power, forthwith he had turned and rent him. 

And his paper? If Mr. Labouchere declined from the 
mountain heights of 7rwh te the editorial chair of the 
most infamous of the Gutter Rags, the result would bear 
a faint resemblance to /’ Jnfransigeant, as moonlight does 
unto sunlight, as water unto wine. Meanwhile, (Jniran- 
sigeant is a financial success, and the editor’s leader is as 
good or bad as ever; the dead sea fruit has lost none 
of its acrid flavour, though the shifting figures of current 
French politics are poor objects of attack. But an un- 
varying diet of gall and vinegar tends to turn the stomach, 
and at last the laugh is rather at than with the old exile. 
M. Rochefort, in fact, is a good deal discredited ; there is 
none left to assail but himself, and so long has he fed his 
readers on sensation that a public suicide would scarce 
tickle their jaded palates, 


THE DRAMA ON HORSEBACK 
SG!" AUGUSTUS HARRIS has a poor opinion of dia- 


logue but he understands the dramatic possibilities 
of horse-flesh, and his last performance—Zhe Prodigal 
Daughter—will furnish the suburbs with gossip for a fort- 
night. It was once observed by so profound a philosopher 
as Miss Farren that a real donkey meant real dramatic art. 
How then shall we appraise the achievement of Sir 
Augustus who upon the stage of Drury Lane has attempted 
nothing less than a representation of the Grand National 
Steeplechase? Not only are the horses real horses, but 
the grass-plot is said to have cost £250 ; and though, like 
the hero’s sentiments, it sounds a little hollow, it is quite 
as green as the Comic Peer and gives Balham a keener 
thrill than the trim lawn in the back-garden. And there 
is real water and a real man falls into it and though he 
do take a header from the saddle, the gallery finds the 
tumble ‘loife-loike’ and applauds vociferously. In fact, 
the unanimous voice of the Daily Press has proclaimed 
the thing a master-piece ; and not even Envy can deny 
that the third act is every bit as thrilling as a popular 
circus, 

Before this multitude of effects criticism is dumb, but Sir 
Augustus is a humane manager and has come to the critic’s 
aid. His drama, he has told us, is composed in accordance 
with immemorial 'aws; it is, in effect, the legitimate de- 


scendant of Shakespeare and Sophocles. These be big words 
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but what boast is excessive when you have spent two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds (£250) upon grass alone? Shake- 
speare did not squander so much even on Henry VIII, 
and poor Sophocles was poltroon enough to despise trap- 
pings and to mouth his own lines. The language, also, 
you are pleased to note ‘is the language of the present 
day.’ Frankly, we never heard it so spoken ; but, then, 
we are not familiar with the ‘inner life’ of Clare Market 
and the Mile End Road. In those chaste neighbourhoods, 
no doubt, the common Baronet bewails, with tear-dimmed 
eye and faltering voice, ‘me cheeild’s’ betrayal, exclaim- 
ing, as she disappears down the alley with her unlawful 
admirer, ‘ Nay, but I will bear me braively at the meet 
to-day.’ But to our ignorant ear ’tis the diction of the 
primeval melodrama. Nowhere else have our emotions 
been thus assaulted, save in such theatres as the People love. 
Thus writes the estimable and only Mr.Jones; to sentiments 
thus expressed do the patrons of the Adelphi nightly 
make their rapturous response. Can it be possible that 
thus and thus only, Sir Augustus is wont to address his 
intimate and familiar friends? We trow not. And yet 
our world is not as his, and social altitudes there still may 
be where the grammar is not according to Lindley Murray, 
and where the accent of Cockaigne is heard, pure and 
undefiled. 

Again, it is urged upon us, that the gifted authors 
of The Prodigal Daughter entertain no respect for 
psychology. ‘The warning is well-timed, as it will prevent 
the most thoughtless critic from mistaking Sir Augustus 
Harris for Ibsen’s brother. The disclaimer also is con- 
venient since it enables the talented dramatists, upon whose 
shoulders the cloak of ‘immemorial’ art has descended, 
to chop and change their characters at will. The common 
psychologist for instance can only introduce a single cha- 
racter for each name on the programme, while if with 
the king of Drury Lane you throw off the trammels, you 
can change the voice, demeanour and morals of your per- 
sonages with their costumes. This is an immense ad- 
vantage when the gallery is bored with the drama— 
which it has seen a thousand times—and is not content 
unless those ‘popular favourites’ Miss Fanny Brough 
and Mr. Harry Nicholls do their three or four turns after 
the fashion of the Halls. But do not our dramatists protest 
too much? Even the immemorial drama has its poor shreds 
of psychology, which it were blasphemy to disregard. Has 
not the prime villain worn an Inverness-cape and a 
stiff neck ever since there were barns to storm? And 
who ever saw a properly devised dupe without round 
shoulders and hands thrust deep and sullen into his 
pockets ? Of such traditions Drury Lane preserves a gene- 
rous and inalterable respect, and as they form as sound a 
psychology as was ever dreamed of by the ingenious author 
of The Dancing Girl, why indeed should our classic drama- 
tists disclaim that insight into character which once was 
Shakespeare’s, and should still be the glory of the 
National Theatre ? 

But if the psychology be at fault, there is no doubt 
of the invention. The unimaginative dramatist — of 
Greece, for example, or of France—forced his puppets 
to play out their puny parts on foot. Sir Augustus 
Harris has set the drama upon horseback and what 
more shall the most fastidious taste demand than a 
dozen thoroughbreds, innumerable gallons of water and 
a real grass-plot, sown by a magician’s hand upon the 
boards? Nay more: the sport and action of the piece 
are softened by the tenderest sentiments. Glowing 
embers, Bibles, Wedding-bells, and all the common 
machinery of the tear-drop are here to make the women 
ery, which Mr. Sims reckons, out of the fulness of his 
experience, to be half the battle. And there is 
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a bluff heartiness in the morality (or immorality) which ™ 
positively enchanting. Persons of title pursue one another 
with bailiffs and policemen, precisely as they do in real 
life. ‘ Peers show their sympathy with the masses On~as 
off—the stage, by speaking the unvarnished dialect of 
St. Luke’s. Indeed, so real is the presentation that ‘4 
glimpse of Drury Lane is worth a hundred visits to the 
most exclusive country-house. And ’Arry pays a shilling 
and gapes at the circus, and the critics are loud in their 
adulation, murmuring eloquently of ‘ the high-water mark 
of the ever-rising tide.’ And who so churlish as to deplore 
the triumph? At least the thing is not more offensive 
than a Shakespearean revival at the Lyceum. 

Yet the performance is so antique in its futility, go 
blatant in its vulgarity, that a protest is not superfluous, 
If the Manager of Drury Lane were content to advertise 
his play as a circus there would be an end of it. But since 
he has chosen in terms which are as impertinent as they 
are ungrammatical to describe this amazing machine as " 
drama, and even to formulate a dramatic creed ; as, more- 
over, the critics like sheep have followed the bell-wethey 
of conventional applause, the triumph of Sir Augustus 
Harris may be worse than ridiculous, But one good end at 
least is served by the annual production of this gigantic 
melodrama. The approval not only of the docile ‘lower 
middles ’ who shriek delight, but of the accredited critics 
of London, is a complete answer to Mr. Archer and the 
Evening Press. If this thing indeed be a play, how should 
a man of letters chaffer with the stage ? 


PARKER OF THE DOGGER BANK 


MNHE once-famous battle on the Dogger Bank was 

fought on the 5th August 1781. ‘Sir Hyde Parker's 
Battle on the Dogger Bank’ it was always called, as if 
men felt it to be in some peculiarly intimate sense his; 
memorable mainly because it was his, interesting be- 
cause it showed Vice-Admiral of the Red, Sir Hyde 
Parker, Bart., at his very best—and worst. The general 
sentiment was right. The battle on the Dogger Bank 
was no victory and no defeat, it protected nothing, it 
damaged nothing, it achieved nothing, except a quite 
faultless exhibition of the early eightcenth-century ‘ sea- 
dog,’ with all his strength and limitations, his stout heat, 
and his torpid brains, his magnificent animal love of a 
good fight, and his contempt for any method of fighting 
more complicated than hearty continuous slogging. To 
make it perfect, the Dutchman whom Sir Hyde slogged, 
and by whom he was slogged with phlegmatic industry, 
was just such another as himself. 

Hyde Parker was a Worcestershire man, and, like the 
Hoods and Nelson, the son of a parson. Also, he was one 
of the famous brood trained by Anson in the great 
voyage. From 1739 onwards, he fought wherever there 
was fighting to be done from the mouth of the Elbe to 
the Philippines. Prize money came in his way in fait 
proportion. He took a £30,000 Frenchman near Sa 
Domingo, and a £500,000 Spaniard in the Pacific. Where 
nothing was wanted but a perfect readiness to chase, and 
an immovable resolution to stick to the enemy till he 
struck, Hyde Parker was more than adequate. In the 
American War he commanded in the Leeward Islands till 
Rodney came—holding onto St. Lucia with inferior forces 
in defiance of Guichen, like a bull-dog. Then things did 
not go so well with him. Rodney expected his subor- 
dinates to interpret ideas, and to think, one must in 
‘andour allow, with very little help from himself. Parker 
was not good at thinking or interpreting, and so he 
wrecked Rodney’s battle of the 17th April 1750 by 
pedantry. After this the two men fell out, and Parker 
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was sent home with a convoy, He reached England in 
asulky enough frame of mind, and disposed for complaints 
and controversies. By diplomacy, by appeals to his better 
feelings, and by gravely pointing out that nothing was so 
distasteful to His Majesty as public controversies between 
his officers, Sandwich contrived to calm him down, Then 
he took the most effectual way of keeping him out of mis- 
chief, by appointing him to command the squadron told 
off to protect the North Sea convoy. The North Sea con- 
yoy was a very important matter to us indeed, for it con- 
sisted of the merchant ships which brought back pitch, 
hemp, and spars from the Baltic and Seandinavia. 

On the morning of August 5, 1781, Parker was on his 
way home with his convoy, and had brought it to the 
Dogger Bank, where they reported that there was a Dutch 
force which looked stronger than his own to leeward. 
Thereupon he replied ‘(pulling up his breeches),‘‘It matters 
little what their force is ; we must fight them if they are 
double the number.”’ The merchant ships were ordered 
to make the best of their way home with the Vartar 
frigate to protect them from the small fry of privateers. 
Then Sir Hyde bore down on the enemy. He had seven 
ships in all, but one of them was a forty-four gunship, the 
Dolphin, ‘very unfit to lie in a line of battle, and most 
At that time with 
France, Spain, Holland, and the American Rebels to fight 
at once from Rhode Island to the Coromandel Coast, the 


of the others were in poor case. 


force s of the navy were stretched to cracking, and it was 
necessary to use anything that could be patched up so as 
to float. The Dutch Admiral, Zoutman, had also a con- 
voy to look after. He packed it off to leeward, and formed 
his line, which was composed of about as many ships as 
Parker's, though there was afterwards a dispute as to the 
relative forees of the squadrons. Seeing how the battle 
was fought the matter was of no consequence. 

Now the manner of the fighting was this. 
the British Admiral saw his convoy well off to windward, 


So soon es 


and the enemy in good order under his lee, he sent up the 
signal to bear down and engage. Down came the British 
squadron before the wind, parallel to the Dutch. Parker 
steered the Fortitude, his flagship, for Zoutman’s flagship, 
the Admiral de Ruyler, The Dutch lay with their topsails 
to the mast waiting for him to come on. Their ships were 
as spick and span as Dutch seamanship and cleanliness 
could make them, with their marines in faultless line 
and unimpeachable pipeclay drawn up on the poops. A 
Frenchman would have raked the English as they came 
down, Not so the Hyde Parker in the skin of a 
Hollander whose flag was flying in the Admiral de 
Ruyler. He scorned to take a dirty advantage, and waited 
in grim repose till the other Parker had come to 
the wind on the same tack as_ himself, yardarm to 
yardarm. Then they went at it—and continued to go 
at it for three hours and forty minutes by Shrewsbury 
clock. Tactics there were none—unless it be tactics 
to keep your place in the line and hammer anything which 
by the blessing of God happens to be opposite your broad- 
sides. The leading English ship, the Berwick, actually drove 
her Dutch opponent to leeward. Then she discovered 
that she had fallen something to leeward herself by edg- 
ing down on the retreating. In horror at the involuntary 
impropriety of his conduct, Keith Stewart, the Berwick’ s 
Captain, made a long tack to windward, recovered his 
position, and waited with a mind conscious of rectitude to 
see what would happen next. Nothing happened except 
three hours and forty minutes of hammering and slogging 
on a fine sunny August morning in a pleasant breeze. 
By the forty-first minute of the fourth hour it would have 
taken a calmer man than any of those engaged could well 
be after so much sulphur and hard work to tell which of 
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the two squadrons was the more completely beaten to a 
standstill. Then they ceased from sheer exhaustion. 
There were 109 killed and 362 wounded in the English, 
142 killed and 403 wounded in the Dutch fleet—a_ heavier 
proportion of loss than was suffered in any naval battle of 
the war. Zoutman, being in no condition to continue his 
voyage, crawled back to the Texel before the wind. One 
of his vessels sank in shallow water, and as her flag was 
left flying Captain Patton of the Belle Poule frigate 
brought it away—the sole trophy of the victory. Parker, 
with plenty of shot between wind and water, with stand- 
ing and running rigging cut to pieces, limped home. 
There was much jubilation in London, for the merchants, 
to whom the safe home-coming of the Baltic convoy was 
a great matter, were properly grateful to the hard fight- 
ing old watch-dog who saw it through. The King and 
Prince of Wales invited the Admiral to dinner, and then 
visited the Fortitude, full of politeness for the Admiral and 
his captains. But Parker fell into the sulks. Inthe battle, 
yardarm to yardarm with a congenial Dutchman, he had 
At the Nore he 
sank into growling discontent, insisted on resigning, and 
‘wished His Majesty might find younger admirals and 
better ships.’ 
with the quality of the ships supplied him. 


been noted to be ‘ full of life and spirit.’ 


Some said that he was really discontented 
If true, this 
was poor spirit in the Admiral, for at such a time it 
behoved an English officer to do his best with what he 
It may be that there was another cause. So 
little to show for so much hard fighting may have caused 


could get. 


dreadful pains of doubt to shoot through a mind grown 
stiff in old routine. It may be that he asked himself 
whether the ‘old way,’ as he had practised it, was really 
the best; whether there was not something in those 
notions which Sir George Rodney ordered you to 
carry out with his accursed air of aristocratic supe- 
riority. Among the younger officers of his own fleet, if 
not among the older, there were men who did not 
hesitate to say that there was more heart than headpiece 
in the Admiral’s fighting. And yet he had done the 
orthodox thing. Doubts of the inspiration of one’s ortho- 
doxy are cruel when a man has grown too old to change. 
Whether or no, the Admiral retired, grizzling in silence, 
But only foratime. In 1782, 
after the fall of Lord North's Ministry, he was appointed 


to sit on his prize-money. 


to relieve Hughes, and sailed for the East Indies, where, 
if it had been his fortune to arrive, he weuld have been 
pitted against Suffren—and would have had his bellyful of 
fighting. But he never did arrive. His flagship, the Ca/o, 
left Rio on the 13th October, and sailed into unknown 
seas. Some years afterwards it was reported that she had 
been wrecked on the coast of Malabar, and that all who 
reached the shore were murdered by the natives. If he 
died thus, we may be sure that he did not disgrace forty- 
five years’ hard fighting. 
think that the sea took her own. 
naval power of England largely built up, and his services to 
his country did not end with his life. He begotason, the 
second Hyde Parker, and trained him. This Hyde Parker 
commanded a frigate on the Dogger Bank, and ranged up 


One would prefer, though, to 
By such as he was the 


alongside the Fortitude to ask after his stout old father 
when the battle was over. He is the same who was 
chosen to dry nurse that terrible little man, Horatio 
Nelson, in the Baltic, and contrived to discharge that most 


ungrateful duty in a becoming fashion. 


THE LORD OF PICCADILLY 


HE fellow was clothed with supreme order and dis. 
Not a touch in his dress but added to the 


cretion, 
appearance of self-continence which was his most remark- 
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able quality. His art was borrowed from his tailor, it is 


true, but much service had inspired that tailor’s goose, and 


he could garb his man to a nicety, with just as much 
elegance asa gentleman may carry. Nothing in his apparel 
conflicted with his air of manliness, which he wore out- 
right, as it were the flag at his fore-peak, to acquaint the 
highways with his blood and heritage. His frock-coat, 
neither over thick nor over thin at the belly, hung 
leisurely towards his ankles, and not a breeze dared so 
much as take a passing liberty with it. His boots were 
immaculate, but inoffensive ; his hat shone as a mirror in 
the sun’s eye ; his linen gleamed without obtrusion. From 
top to toe he was the pink of impicturesque propriety. 
And his walk was as proper to him as his raiment. He moved 
at a stride, but it was so deliberate that his tour of the 
street was as like a procession of its owner as you may 
conceive. He made no haste, as one upon whom the 
world waited ; his lieges, you would have thought, were 
about him, and there was nothing on earth to distract him 
from the ease of his progress. His toes turned out admir- 
ably, and his cane swayed in his hands with rhythmical 
nonchalance ; at even intervals he withdrew the cigar from 
his mouth and flipped away the ash. The pavement over- 
flowed upon the roadway, but if these were his vassals, he 
was a generous lord ; he neither pushed nor elbowed, but 
waited patiently upon the indulgence of the passengers, 
and was into his track again by the most opportune 
opening. He took, you would guess, the faintest interest in 
his fellow-travellers, though an indolent eye rested at 
times upon one face or another in his march. Whether 
this were the accident of the moment or sprang from a 
transient curiosity, it were hard to say. One thing only 
stirred him from his apathy ; he stared at the women 
casually, and once in a while turned to inspect a passing 
maiden. Even so his face showed no definite emotion. 
Whatever his thoughts, his eyes betrayed no light, and he 
put his cigar between his lips again without a murmur, 
And yet I do not think that this calm proceeded from 
abstraction ; a face more vacant of thought I cannot con- 
ceive. It is probable this journey had some end in view, 
but for the time it was sufficient in itself, and he was not 
to be bothered by reflections on the way. 

His broad shoulders pierced the throng in a mist of 
smoke, and I jost him for some minutes. When I 
aught him up he had encountered a friend, and the two 
were chatting upon the kerb. Barring the divergences 
of their bodily frames the one might have stood for 
the other. Both were brown from the moors ; both were 
habited after a pattern; both wore a dainty nosegay, 
both puffed their Havannas, and both flaunted elegant 
canes. The same accent too ran through each voice, but 
my gentleman was the merrier, as I could at once dis- 
cover. He smiled urbanely, wrinkling the brown skin 
under his eyes, and pulling a moustache sideways in his 
excitement. Their voices rang low but clear, without 
passion and without effort, even without interest. They 
clipped and syncopated after some fashion of their own, but 
the last syllable, as I noticed, rose ever precisely from each 
word. This I conceive to be some shibboleth of their kind. 
Nor were they at the trouble of full sentences, but seemed 
each to comprehend what the other would imply by the 
very fact of sound. Perhaps their order has enjoined 
upon them certain topics and a definite concatenation 
of ideas. All the while their eyes wandered about the 
streets, as if now for the first time they had permission 
to regard the company they were in. They put their 
canes behind their backs and gently waggled them ; they 
shifted slowly from foot to foot, and looked down the 
street ; they nodded with an imperceptible expression of 
farewell, and parted. My gentleman walked on, 
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His face betrayed a certain satisfaction in the meeting, 
his gaze rested more lightly on the passengers ; and jt 
was some moments ere the features resumed their rigidity, 
But he was soon become himself again, and once more a 
royal indifference sat in state upon his brow. So like en 
automaton he stalked, with such an absence of all hu»; an 
manifestations, so stark and large he moved, that le 
seemed some implacable destiny despatched by the gods 
uponan errand. Was there anything in the whole rang, 
of the mind, I wondered, whereon he and | might ex. 
change confidences ? 


of knowledge during his thirty years, if only it was of 


He must have acquired some branch 


pleasure, Was he learned in the army, and would hj 
eyes light and his tongue grow eloquent at the mentioy 
of manceuvres? Perhaps here we might find a point of 
a common discussion ; or was it of guns and birds and 
covers he could babble? It was a guess that he knew the 
polities of the Government, anda wild conjecture that. he 
had dipped into the Laureate. I was pretty sure he had 
gone once to the Academy at some fine woman’s heels: 
and I would have sworn he knew the difference between 
Wagner and Sir Arthur at an afternoon tea. He had {o 
all outward appearance strong opinions upon next year's 
Derby, and I should not be surprised if he had composed 
a decent little book of his own at Hurlingham. If he 
had once thought for two sentences on end I suspect his 
trousers would be bagging at the knee, his coat wrinkling 
at the shoulders, or his cuffs fraying at the edge. From 
so perilous an adventure he had well refrained, | 
speculated upon his destination. Whither was he 
bound? What thrills of human hope or terror filled 
his soul? He had come from his club, perchance, and 
was for the five o'clock delights of Mayfair. Or was he 
upon duty at the Row? Did he march for his tailor’s? 
How and where was this gap between now and dinner to 
be fulfilled? He stirred my curiosity; I tracked him 
stealthily. Was he for an afternoon bar, «after all? He 
bowed to a carriage with awkward magnificence ; his eyes 
pursued its flash of colours, A faint shadow of disap- 
pointment clouded his face. Was this, then, the explana- 
tion of his mute reflections, of his solemn mission? He 
hesitated, stopped, trod into the gutter in the conflict of 
his emotions. The mud streaked his shining boots ; and, 
withdrawn from his reverie, he regarded them with frown- 
ing brows. He lifted’his cane for a cab, slipped in with 
some majesty, and sailed forth upon Piccadilly. Musing, 
I continued my walk, for I was left now on the horns 
of a dilemma. Hot of heart was he chasing the carriage 
westwards ? Or had he returned to discharge those stained 
and ravished boots 


A VICE-QUEEN 


REAMS will fashion you a concrete result of you! 
knowledge, plain and inferential, that shall exceed 

in vividness and in convincing truth the utmost imagiv 
ings of your waking hours. It may happen to you that 
separation and the misconstruing of letters have raised 
doubt and difficulty with a friend; that you cannot 
account for his course on your old supposition of his cha- 
racter; and that by-and-by you converse with him in 
sleep and are shown in a flash his mind and the lights 
whereby he acted. Should a fairy take you in sleep to 
England as it was two hundred and a few more years ag° 
beg that you may talk with her who was Barbara Villiers, 
Mrs. Palmer, Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess ¢f 
Cleveland: for to value her duly you will have to rid you 
of many prepossessions and associations, not so much of 
morality as of the accidents of our refinement. If you 
hunt her through Grammont and the rest, and allow youl 
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self the while to think of the sort of people you know who 
lead the life of her and her associates, you will fall short 
of the truth, Much of a wanton will be your verdict, and 
something of a shrew—a vulgar verdict, be assured. But 
remember their life was not a revolt against the spirit of 
society; it was that spirit itself. It were imbecile to 
doubt (yet a book has been writ to prove) that necessary 
virtues of the beaver pattern co-existed with that spirit— 
with the frank offerings of wit and gaiety to the garden- 
god. But here was the very essence of the interlude in 
England, and the fact lends a dignity and a different colour 
to the Court and its Vice-Queen. 

One thinks of her as the presiding goddess of what was 
essential in that Court, and makes it memorable in our 
history. The spirit then ministered clearly to the flesh, 
and her beauty was fittingly voluptuous. She had beauty 
and readiness and a sustained gaiety; she was im- 
perious and fearless in se-f-pleasing. 
delight that life could give her she would have, and 
have it there andthen. And since woman, as we are told, 
is ‘the practical animal,’ a purpose is notable even when 
she throws aside every consideration of prudence for 
pleasure, and keeps the rewards of prudence until old 
age. Whatever attracted her she would have. Beauty 
Wit attracted 
her, and she was the friend of Wycherley and (they said) 
of Hart, the player. Oddity and spirit attracted her, and 
she nearly ruined herself for young Jermin. 


attracted her, and she made Marlborough. 


But through 
it all, power attracted her, and Charles the Second was 
She would have all that attracted her, and 
would therefore deny herself nothing to please him ; but 


her slave. 


ifone reads of quarrels and jealousies, one reads always 
of reconciliations. In truth, her sway over Charles was 
for long almost illimitable—‘she hath nearly hectored 
him out of his wits, reports Mr. Pepys. One must argue, 


therefore, a quality of distinctive personality in her, that 


would not be gainsaid—that rare quality by reason of 


which some women, if once supreme, can never be for- 
gotten —for Charles, creature of habit though no doubt 
he was, was yet of all men easily content with a present 
impression on his senses, and she had rivals innumerable 
in that fleshly heart. 

Her later amours afford an insight into the working of 
middle-aged passion, and that (by the novelist’s leave) 
is more interesting than most young persons’ cooing 
and flattering. "Tis then that passion, known for what 
it is, and not bedecked with deceits about communion 
of spirit and the like, ‘tis then that passion is sincere and 
worthy. But the amiable deceits are natural enough to 
boys and girls, but not, after youth, to the enlightened, 
for there is a line between passion and affection, though 
one may sink or rise into the other. ‘I love your body, 
not your soul,’ said a middle-aged poet; if this woman 
was loved for something beside her body, no lover thought 
the soul angelic, 

You see how, in trying to depict her, the pen runs here 
and there. A few bald epithets are not enough, and the 
details in the authorities not worth repeating. (The 
respectable Evelyn had strong disapproval for her, and 
Mr. Pepys uplifted his mildly inflammable and honest little 
soul, and ‘loved her very much.’) But you see the thoughts 
that play round the image one has of her. There remains 
to be said, as memorable, that of the three dukes, her 
sols, one was a strong man, a good sailor and commander, 
Courageous and decided, of great personal beauty which 
he bequeathed from his mother to his line. She died in 
esteem a quarter of a century after Charles had made his 
last apology. She stands for her time ; selfish, reckless, 
and full of the joy of living, she looked life in the face 
and lived one of its lessons, 
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THE HOME RULE BILL: A FORECAST 


\ Rk. JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mr. Frederick Harrison 
4 have both—the one in the North American, the other 
in the Fortnightly .Review—attempted a forecast of the 
probable course of procedure in connection with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill. Mr. McCarthy writes as if he 
were in possession of that faith which is said to be able to 
remove mountains. ‘To his mind the Promised Land is not 
only certain to be reached: it is actually in sight. Onlya 
few more trials—then the perfect rest of Donnybrook. 
Mr. Harrison’s view is not quite so hopeful. The Prophet 
of Fetter Lane recognises facts. He sees lions in the 
path. Indeed, he candidly admits that, unless the 
ordinary Parliamentary procedure is revolutionised, and 
the Bill forced through without discussion, Home Rule 
is lost. The closure applied every half hour (the two 
divisions involved would take thirty-five minutes), a time 
limit applied to speeches, a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the Home Rulers, the refusal of every amendment, 
no matter how reasonable—this is the new method of pro- 
cedure under, and by means of which, Mr. Harrison 
proposes to legislate when Mr. Gladstone is in power. 
When the Member for Mid-Lothian is on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench the closure is a thing to be resented and 
resisted. But, just as the whole moral law is held to 
change with Mr. Gladstone’s changes of view, so, when 
he isin Office, the closure becomes a legitimate weapon to 
secure progress. When Mr. Farmer Atkinson proposed 
that the Speaker should use ‘a muffin-bell’ to ring down 
every speaker at the close of ten minutes—well, the idea 
caused amusement, and was put down to the credit of 
Mr. Farmer Atkinson: no other person being at all anxious 
to share the monopoly of the hon. gentleman's patent for 
stifling free speech. But with Mr. Gladstone in power 
the muffin-bell becomes, according to Mr. Harrison, a 
necessary adjunct to every deliberative assembly. And 
so on and so on. 

As the prophets are hard at work on the other side, I 
venture with all humility to risk a sketch of the pro- 
bable course of next session. Of course it is only the 
view of one of those Unionists who are to be danced 
upon: of one who, in Mr, Harrison’s New Ireland, will have 
to ‘shake down’ as best he can with Mr. William O’Brien 
and Mr. Tim Healy. Very well. Let it go for what it is 
But, all being well with the Grand Old Man, I 
reckon Parliament will be summoned for the third week 
Now, the first 

and between 


worth. 


in January—say on Thursday the 25rd. 

stage of the session carries us up to Easter: 
the date I have named and the Tuesday before Easter 
there are eighteen Government days. 
Mondays and Thursdays: which belong, as of right, to 


By this I mean 
the Government. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
belong te private members. Of course, these can, 
with the consent of the House, be appropriated by the 
Government. But, considering how every attack upon 
the rights of private members has been resisted by the 
Gladstonian party in the past, it is hardly possible that 
the whole time of the House can be taken until after 
Easter. Should any such attempt be made, it is highly 
probable that Mr. Labouchere, for example, who of 
back 
principle, would be forced to accord to the Govern- 
ment 


course could not turn his upon a_ lifelong 
that ‘discriminating support’ which must some 
day take him into the ‘No Lobby.’ 
that things go on up to Easter in the ordinary way, Mr. 


Gladstone would have, within this period, to dispose of the 


Assuming, then, 


Address ; introduce, and carry, the first and second read- 
ings of the Home Rule Bill; pass the Budget Resolutions 


(and place a penny or twopence on the Income Tax) ; 
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secure the Army and Navy Votes ; and pass the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. He would be a bold man—at least he 
would be a bold Member of Parliament—who would assert 
that more than this can be accomplished before the earlier 
holidays. We venture to say that this programme can only 
be carried through by the House consenting to take the 
Home Rule debate de die in diem—i.e., by the appropria- 
tion of the Mondays and Tuesdays belonging to members. 
But I will assume this has been managed, and that we go 
to the Easter holidays with an extraordinarily good record 
of work done. The House will probably meet again on 
the 12th of April. What is the work that must be crushed 
into the space between this date and August, making due 
allowance for the Whit Holidays? Mr. Gladstone must 
get his Home Rule Bill through Committee, through 
the stage of consideration on Report, and secure its 
third reading. He must get the whole of the Votes 
in Supply for the year. He will probably have to 
provide time for debates on Egypt and cognate sub- 
jects. Questions will, as usual, consume many precious 
hours, and it is just possible that some Unionists may 
occasionally introduce subjects of definite and urgent im- 
portance, necessitating motions for the adjournment of the 
House. I judge the future by the past. And all these 
things are tolerably certain to occur. Well, even with a 
Chairman of Committees who would consent to be a mere 
creature of the Government in power, and who would be 
willing to stifle discussions according to order, Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot master this programme. We shall be forced 
to adjourn until November. Then the Home Rule Bill 
may be forced through :—to meet its fate at the hands 
of the House of Lords before Christmas. 

Al! this, however, assumes a great deal. It presupposes 
vigour of mind and body for Mr. Gladstone in his 84th 
year; it assumes the absolute cohesion of that wonderful 
piece of mosaic—the Gladstonian party; it takes for 
granted that the ship will be favoured with nothing but 
fair weather and prosperous winds—that Mr. Redmond 
shall cease from troubling, that Mr. Keir Hardie will be 
at rest, and that, generally speaking, to adopt the theory 
of the devout party man, the Almighty will direct all 
Mr. Gladstone’s paths. But it is precisely when all this is 
done that Mr. Gladstone’s real time of trouble will begin. 


Having got his first Session through—having spent the 





year discussing an impossible Home Rule Bill and putting 
twopence on the income tax, what is to come after such a 
fruitful Session ? 

lor this brings us to the Session of 1894, beyond which, 
in our opinion, the present Government cannot go, Wil] 
Mr. Gladstone now proceed to hang up Home Rule? 
Will he propose to go forward with British reforms ? 
Should he elect to set aside Home Rule, the Irish Cleri- 
cals will, no doubt, consent. Of course, they will have 
their palaver. Mr. Dillon may even talk of retiring to 
Colorado. But Mr. Healy and the party generally, having 
the conduct of Irish affairs in their own hands, will fal] 
into line. Mr. Redmond and his lot will as certainly 
rebel, and rebelling, will enormously strengthen their 
position in Ireland. Thereafter Mr. Gladstone, weakened 
by the secession of the Parnellites, and probably hit by 
bye-elections, will be reduced to a mere nominal majority, 
And in this somewhat limp condition the hero of a hun- 
dred fights is, we are told, to go on with One Man One 
Vote, to Disestablish two Churches, overthrow the 
Public-House, carry the- London Programme, pay mem. 
bers of Parliament, and generally create a new 
heaven and a new earth. I think it likely he may 
try to compass the first item of the Newcastle 
Programme. But the fate of this measure is assured, 
One Man One Vote is, if you like, a logical ery. So be it. 
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But in seeing that one man has the same _ political power 
as another you must see that the object aimed at js really 
secured, In 1884, when the franchise was last touched 
the House of Lords compelled Mr. Gladstone to redistri. 
bute the seats. Behind this precedent Lord Salisbury 
will securely stand, And in face of a palpable effort to 
rig the political market the Lords will be justified in Seeing 
that every vote cast in the future is of equal value, Ts 
this Mr. Gladstone in the long run must come. No 
honest Radical can resist it. And with the adoption of 
this principle 20 Irish and 3 Welsh members go by the 
board. Mr. Parnell saw this clearly enough and Warned 
his followers against having anything to say to One Man 
One Vote. The late member for Cork was not deceived. 
He had no belief in the introduction of 500 sweeps’ to 
terrorise the House of Lords. But he is gone, and the 
statesmanship of the Irish Nationalists is buried in }js 
grave. By the time this fight is closed a general election 
will be in sight. The Home Rule Bill will then stand at 
Cwsar’s judgment seat. It will be impossible then to fight 
behind vague generalities. It will then be seen that 
giving a Parliament to Ireland means the keeping of the 
Irish Members at Westminster for one simple purpose— 
viz., to over-ride the public opinions of England upon 
English subjects. This is what lies behind the argument 
of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Manchester Guardian, thatthe 
Irish Members ought to be retained in full strength and un- 
impaired forces at Westminster. The argument is audacious 
—not to say absurd. And with the general election fought 
on an issue that cannot be mistaken or overlaid no one 
acquainted with politics has the slightest doubt as to 
what will happen. The real block will then be re- 
moved. The line will be effectively cleared. The road 
of reasoned progress will once more be open. ‘The Glad- 
stonian policy of new knives, spoons and forks will be over 
and done with. There will at last be a chance of getting 
to work on a decent meal in a decent way. 

Of course, the orthodox Gladstonian—the man who be- 
lieves that in politics there is but one God, and that Glad- 
stone is his prophet—will laugh an estimate of this kind 
to scorn. ‘To the London County Councillor it will appear 
almost blasphemous. But without being an old Parliamen- 
tary hand, I venture to submit it and to stick to it. Noone 
need worry about Mr, Harrison’s proposals. According to 
Mr. Lowell, ‘they did not know everything down in 
Judee.’ Most certainly they have not mastered much of 
Parliamentary procedure at Fetter Lane. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mr, Lloyd George are all 
full of hope. They talk wildly about sitting until Deccm- 
ber. 1 have heard all this over and over again. It can- 
not be done, and it will not even be attempted. Mr. Glad: 
stone is even now engaged in the work of moderating the 
expectations of his friends. It is to be first one step and 
then another. The Prime Minister believes in the orderly 
succession of measures. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has waited 
long. It is as good as settled that he must wait a little 
longer. When Keir Hardie gets the opportunity of de- 
veloping his programme it will be time enough to talk of 
dealing with it. Mr. Lloyd George may, indeed, prevent 
the creation of any further vested interests in the Welsh 
Church, pending the consideration of the question of Dis- 
establishment. But this will not end the Church, and it 
certainly will not mend it. 

The real truth is, and every experienced politicial 
knows it, that a Home Rule Bill is one of those measures 
which block everything else. Parliamentary novices 
speak of the intervals between its different stages ®& 
affording splendid opportunities for progress with the 
minor articles of the Newcastle Creed. They forget that 
the Government has to get two or three hundred Votes i" 
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Supply. These will serve to fill up all the intervals and 
no Gladstonian can complain if the Unionists insist upon 
full discussion in Committee of Supply. 

In passing my estimate I have intentionally given the 
wo-by to all the difficulties of the situation. My forecast 
is based upon the production of a Home Rule Bill which will 
have the unqualified support in Committee of every man 
not in the Unionist ranks. Iam told that this is im- 
possible. Very well. But I choose for my purpose 
to assume it as being possible. My forecast is also 
based upon the continued loyalty of the Parnellite party. 
Some people question whether this loyalty will live. My 
belief may be taken for what it is worth. But I cannot 
see how Mr. Redmond can refuse to support any Home 
Rule Bill. His chance will come, as I have pointed out, 
when in 189% Mr. Gladstone will be forced to elect 
between going on with or hanging up Home Rule. It is 
at this point the Parnellites will be safe in voting against 
the Government. I allow for no complications. All is to 
be fair weather. Of course should the storm winds begin 
to blow, should Foreign Affairs give rise to trouble, should 
even the evicted tenants, when they find Mr. Morley out, 
take the law into their own hands—the smash-up may 
come sooner, But I time it for the Easter of 1894. 

T. W. Russeue. 


A WAYSIDE EVANGELIST 


WAS sick of breathing the used-up air of London, the 
air whose contact fouls and not cleanses; for a little 
while the train that sped towards the country seemed 
instinct with the home atmosphere whereinto it should 
carry me. But the day was parching hot, and the stink 
of the engine-smoke was everywhere. One might let 
down the windows to the full; the fields were green 
without, and presently we had sight of a shining blue sea, 
with gulls floating white above it as far as the horizon. 
But still the compartment retained its own particular 
atmosphere : the atmosphere of London. The fields, the 
hills, the valleys where the trout stream glittered through 
the leafage, were the incarnation of beauty and of quiet, 
but the sight of them conferred no mitigation of dis- 
comfort. Surely to souls in purgatory there could be 
nothing more intolerable than the slow passage before 
their eyes of a panorama revealing all the unattain- 
able beautiful places of the earth? Only one thing was 
possible: to long, as the sick long for sleep, for the end of 
the journey, the scent of elder in the fields, and the air 
that comes clean-washed from the sea. And at last, even 
as the sick sleep before the dawn, we had reached the 
home-place, and were free of the little ugly streets. And 
in this first hour there was no man in all the streets whose 
voice and familiar accent did not give him the aspect of 
an old friend suddenly come upon. 

And later, to go forth from the little town and gain the 
fields that lie along the cliffs, shut in by hedges of flower- 
ing elder: to breathe the soft, grey air from the sea: it 
was a death to the heat and worry of London, a new-birth 
unto cleanliness—of body, it seemed, no less than of spirit. 
The dew stood as of old, a dust of grey drops, upon the 
grasses. And for sheer gladness of heart, and because it 
was good to loiter, I was fain to address an aged farmer 
who laboured near the pathway, putting in broccoli 
among the withered stalks of newly-drawn potatoes. | 
Was smoking a cigarette. 

‘Well, farmer,’ I said. ‘How does the weather suit 
you?’ 

The old man looked up over his shoulder without a 
word, Then something in my aspect seemed to take his 
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attention. ‘ Well, stranger, he said. ‘I should like for 
you to tell me what you do smoke bacca for ?’ 

I laughed, flicking the ash from my cigarette. ‘Oh!’ 
I said, ‘because I like it, I suppose.’ 

The old man stuck his long-handled spade into the 
ground, resting one foot upon the shoulder of the blade, 
and using the handle as a staff. He looked at me with 
the smile of one too old in this world’s ways to be fooled 
like a child with reasons that were no reasons. ‘Do ’ee 
mean to tell me that’s a reason for usin’ bacca: that you 
d’ like it? An’ you d’ look a rais’nable ’nough man, 
too.’ 

‘I hope so,’ 1 answered. ‘Pretty much as God made 
me.’ 

‘Iss, he said. ‘Iss. An’ some day you'll come to 
consider what use you’ve made o’ what He made ’ee. But 
let that pass. Do ’ce mane t’ tell me ‘tis good for a man 
—body or soul—to waste time an’ money smokin’ bacea ? 
Can ‘ee give me wan raison, more’n that you do like it ?’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ I said, ‘I can think of none. I have 
never sought for one. ‘Tis enough that I like it.’ 

He shook his head, sorrowful and yet amused. ‘Ah! 
he said. ‘You d'like it! He found my attitude merely 
pitiable. 

Now a man can stand a good deal, and a joke is a joke, 
be it never so clumsy. But one grows tired at last of 
hearing one’s sweetheart abused, though it be done most 
delicately, and in the merest jest. It is the same with 
tobacco. ‘Come,’ I said, ‘ you are surely wasting breath. 
‘Tis a vice, perhaps, as vice goes with some people ; but 
surely only alittle one? And are you so certain it isa vice 
at all? The Lord made me ’—the old man nodded slowly, 
his lips compressed, his eyes triumphantly eloquent of a 
rejoinder that should crush me—‘ and upon my honour he 
gave me a most exorbitant affection for tobacco. Also, 
he made the world, and with it tobacco—— 

The old man’s mouth opened as with the sudden release 
of a spring. His foot came down upon the spade, driving 
it still deeper into the soil. He relinquished his ho:d upon 
the handle, and stood before me the very incarnation of 
triumph. 

‘No, He dedn’!’ he cried. ‘No, He dedw’ !’ 

His mouth closed smartly on the words. He dared me 
with his eyes to question his speech. 

‘But surely,’ I said, ‘surely He made the world ?’ 

‘To be sure,’ said my friend, with a nod of acquies- 
cence. 

‘And all that therein is: tobacco ?’ 

Once again the old man broke out upon me. ‘No, He 
dedn’'!’ No, He dedn’!’ 

‘Then where on earth, or out of it, did tobacco come 
from?’ I asked with a certain desperation. 

The old man looked upon me kindly. ‘ You may depend, 
young man, the Lord wadn’ never be the author of any- 
thing that is evil under the sun. The fact is: bacea, like 
many other things, is a plant o’ Satan’s sowin’, Now, if 
you could give me satisfaction that bacca was growed in 
the Garden o’ Paradise, you should smoak s’ much’s you 
mind to. I wouldn’ say no more.’ 

‘Well,’ I said daringly, ‘I can give you no proof, but I 
take it no proof is wanted. How else does it get here?’ 

The old man came closer. ‘My son,’ he said, ‘you 
may be saved, you may be unsaved ; but, saved or un- 
saved, you can’t believe the Lord would make evil things. 
Where do bacca come from? Why, where do sin come 
from, an’ drink, that do send men quick into Hell ? Why, 
Satan made them, o’ course. Satan made them.’ 

He paused a moment, surveying me with the very look 
of wise old age that fain would open the eyes of youth to 
the real meaning of things, yet remembers that in youth 
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a certain ignorance is by no means to be accounted sin. 
Then he lifted up his voice : 

‘The Lord made man and woman to live together an’ 
love one another, an’ bring forth childern, as is proper. 
But first he made a garden for them to live in. Now, 
do’ee think there was weeds in it, an’ slugs an’ snails, an’ 
a passel of ol’ brembles for to tear the clo’es off their 
backs? No such thing! There was apple-trees there, 
an’ pears, an’ mazzards, an’ all sorts of vegetables 
that’s good for the soul o’ man. An’ doubtless there 
was roses, an’ sweet Williams, an’ such-like, for Eve 
to tend ’pon times. But there was no weeds, an’ no 
brembles, for the Lord couldn’ make evil not ef He was 
to try, no more ’n a gray-bird could caw like a crow. You 
may depend they would turn to flower or fruit, an’ we 
should still know where they come from, an’ bless the 
Giver. 

‘ But Satan came, an’ there was Eve ready to hand (He 
made no evil, though 4 made the first woman), an’ Satan 
tempted her, an’ ‘twas all up with Adam, An’ they went 
forth out o’ the Garden, an’ the Lord cursed them. Jn the 
sweat o’ thy brow, he said, an’ sure enough in the sweat of 
his brow (or some one else’s) has man ate his bread ever 
since. He might ha’ had the world o’ God’s making: he 
chose t’ see what fashion world Satan would give en. 
An’ Satan’s world is full o’ many weeds; wherever you d 
teal wheat, instead o’ the corn do come up the char- 
lock. An’ so’tis all the time. A man must be hoein’ 
weeds now, ’stid o’ sittin’ under a tree with his wife, praisin’ 
God, an’ waitin’ for the crops to grow. Tha’s how ‘twas 
meant to be. But ’tis the part of the fool to say the Lord 
made weeds, an’ such like. He couldn’ do it. They’m 
all o’ Satan’s sowin’: bacca with the rest.’ 

Now here the old man ceased from his discourse, and 
because my cigarette was burnt out, I flung it from me 
over the hedge of elder. The action gave him a flush of 
joy. 

‘Thraw en away!’ he said. ‘Thrawen away. ‘Tis a 
trap of Old Satan.’ 

And, smiling, I turned away, leaving him to go back to 
H. D. Lowry. 


his labours. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
AGRICULTURAL RENT 
(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Glasgou', 20th September, 1892. 

S1rR,—I have only now been able to give any attention to 
Mr. Muirs letter which appeared in your issue of the 3rd 
instant. I confess | am disappointed with it. So far from 
attempting, as he promised, to make good the position he 
started with—viz., that the efficient cause of Agricultural Rent 
is the existence of occupations independent of land—he quietly 
assumes that he had already done so, and then proceeds ‘to 
illustrate it-by the case of England and Scotland as they were 
in 1841.’ My contention is that even in a purely agricultural 
community, such as Mr. Muir in his first letter imagined, Rent 
would inevitably ‘come into being, to quote his own words. 
By the hypotheses there are lands of different degrees of 
fertility, and the occupier of the most productive land will be 
able to earn his living with less toil than his neighbour whose 
land will only yield him a bare subsistence by constant labour. 
He has therefore more leisure, which, in the case supposed, 7s 
eguivalent to rent. This leisure he can employ in a variety of 
ways— (1) He may spend it in idleness, and thereby entail 
upon the other members of the community more than their fair 
share of labour. In other words, he becomes the prototype of 
the most obnoxious kind of landlord—the man who is kept in 
luxury at the expense of other people’s labour, and gives no 
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value in return. (2) He may (a) devote a portion of his leisure 
to help his less favoured brethren, or (4) cultivate more land 
and distribute the surplus produce throughout the com. 
munity; or (c) turn his leisure to account by doing some 
other kind of work—by improving or inventing tools, 


ee ; : ‘ or 
contriving means of amusing, instructing, or Otherwise 
benefiting his neighbours. In any of these ways he is 
giving value to the community for the leisure they afford 


him. (3) But it may suit him better to arrange, say, with 
some of his neighbours who have sons growing up that one 
or more of them shall farm his land and pay him so much of 
the produce as will suffice for his wants. He thus becomes aq 
real landlord, and may go about idle, like some present-day 
landlords, or employ his time in doing something useful, as | 
am fain to think the majority of our landlords do. In the one 
event he is a burden on the community, in the other he may 
be one of its greatest benefactors. In either case it is the 
surplus produce of the land which has called him into being, 

It seems to me that these principles, and only these, applied 
to modern rent and landlordism, will solve the difficulties 
which trouble Mr. Muir and many others. I do not concern 
myself with Mr. Muir’s figures and calculations. So far as 
they are correct they fit into and illustrate my theory as well 
as his, and I make him a present of all his ‘artitices and 
assumptions’. ‘The question is not whether it takes more to fil] 
a landlord’s stomach than a farmer's but who gives the best value 
for his keep. Assuming Mr. Muir’s figures to be correct, the 
agricultural landlords consume £9,000,000 worth of the produce 
of the land, and they have at their disposal / 46,200,000 besides, 
The first question is, what value do they give to the community 
for what they consume? And the next is, what benefit is it to 
the country that the large additional sum at their disposal js 
expended by them rather than by the producers of it? I hope 
Mr. Muir will address himself to these questions, which appear 
to me to have a more practical bearing on Socialism and the 
other pressing problems of the present day than speculations 
such as he has hitherto been indulging in.—I am, etc., 

ALEX. MuRRAY, C.A. 





REVIEWS 
AN OLD MAN ELOQUENT 


The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 1837- 
1862. London: Cassell. 


There is a deal of amiable garrulity in these tomes concerning 
the dinners Lord Augustus Loftus has eaten, the functions he 
has attended, and even the sentiments he cherishes towards 
the partner of his joys and sorrows. On occasion, too, he is 
prodigal of the guide-book, and thinks it worth while to inform 
us that the water in the fortress of Corinth is superior to that 
purveyed by the London companies. Again, after describing 
a visit to the Convent of Lichterthal (where the sherry was 
excellent), he must needs reproduce some amazing verses 
written at the request of the Grand Duchess of Baden, in whose 
album they might well have remained interred. Nevertheless, his 
volumes are of indubitable interest, and form a valuable contr- 
bution to the history of international relations. It is true that 
they are arranged in defiance of chronology, that anecdotes are 
several times repeated, that they appear to have been composed 
at various periods, and that little attempt has been made to 
bring them down to the present time. (Thus Danilo, who died 
in 1860, is represented as the present Prince of Montenegro. 
Still, Lord Augustus has been a shrewd spectator of great 
events, and possesses considerable insight into character. His 
merits, in fact, far outweigh his faults, though the statement on 
the last page of vol. ii. that conciseness has been the writers 
guiding principle seems to us a flash of Hibernian wit. 

The opening chapters recording Lord Augustus’ recollections 
of the courts of William IV. and Louis Philippe, in which his 
boyhood was passed, are of little moment. He knew Tialley- 
rand, but merely quotes his commonplace remark ‘\0us 
étes & VPage ott l'on s’amuse facilement.’ Fortunately his 
matter improves considerably from his appointment to the 
Berlin Legation on the very day that the present reign bega”. 
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The Continent was then held in leading-strings by the Holy 
Alliance, with Metternich and the Tsar Nicholas for its domina- 
ting forces. With the former he was intimately acquainted 
and registers his singulz irly inept prophecy: ‘ You will see—I 
may not—that me Germanic Diet will yet prove to be the 
saviour of Europe.’ The Radical historian has been pleased to 
describe the nations as groaning before ’84 under the weight of 
grinding and intolerable tyranny, Lord Augustus comes to 
very different conclusions, and gives anacute and sympathetic 
account of the paternal Geepetnm then prevailing in Germany. 
‘Guard yourself, my dear Fritz, ran the last will and testament 
of Frederick William IIL. ‘from the desire of innovation so 
generally disseminated soeind you, but at the same time 
guard yours self from an exagyerated desire for old usages.’ 

‘Fritz disobeyed the former injunction, and very speedily 
hedevilled his royalty by some inordinate promises to the 
reformers.) Court life at Berlin was simplicity itself; 
the Corps Diplomatique dined at four, went to the theatre at six, 
which finished at nine, and then to a ball or party which ended 
at twelve. Baden society, following the lead of the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie, was literary and artistic, while at Stutt- 

cart the King of Wiirtemberg maintained a magnificent stud, 
And then came the revolution of ’48, which Lora Augustus 
attributes, oddly enough, to the incorporé ation of Cracow by 
Austria, and to the Seenieh marriages engineered by Guizot. 
No doubt the abolition of the Polish Republic alarmed Con- 
tinental Liberalism, yet the real centre of discontent was not 
France, but Italy. Lord Augustus was an eye-witness of 
several upheavals, and his reminiscences are weighted with 
authority. In Baden the rebel army was commanded by 
Microlaffski, a Pole, and the wretched peasantry was ignorant 
why it was called to arms or for whom it was fighting. He 
was present, also, at Vienna when the students clamoured 
for the resignation of Count Figuelmont, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. On the following day they gained their desire, 
and the Government ceased to exist. A like fatuity pre- 
vailed in the Austrian fleet, which would have been inevitably 
captured by the Italian insurgents had not Lord Augustus 
advised that the men-of-war should be towed into harbour. 

The writer is lavish of political speculation, and his forecasts 
should be registered in the minutes of the Peace Society. 
Thus, he looks forward to a day when war will be superseded 
by arbitration, and the Eastern Question solved by the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles, the conversion of Constantinople into 
a free port, and the transformation of Turkey into a Christian 
State under a European guarantee. Pending the Millennium, 
however, more instruction is to be derived from his disquisi- 
tions on the old-fashioned methods of bayonet and bullet. As 
to the origin of the Crimean war he is somewhat confused. Thus 
on page 171 you read that ‘there could be no compromise on 
the question of the Holy Places’ ; on page 173 that the struggle 
might have been averted had ‘the four Powers acted together, 
and addressed a firm remonstrance to Russia, intimating ccm- 
mon action in case of refusal’ to retire from the Danubian 
Principalities. Besides, his main argument is that there never 
existed a prospect of bringing Prussia into line with Austria 
and the Allies. The Court party was active at Berlin, 
and made every effort to arouse the King’s compassion 
for his Imperial brother-in-law the Tsar. Frederick William 
was restrained partly by his desire to play the mediator, partly 
by the prudential advice of Baron Manteuffel, who in turn was 
completely controlled by M. de Bismarck Schénhausen. Lord 
Augustus was not slow to detect that personage’s vast ambition ; 
nay, he wrote to Lord Clarendon in ’55 that the Minister ‘ would 
never allow the King to make any approaches towards the Wes- 
tern Powers,’ especially if these approaches should combine any 
common action with Austria. In 1861, the author quotes a 
speech of Herr von Bismarck’s at a dinner given in London, to 
the effect that he would re-organise the army, declare war 
against Vienna, dissolve the German Diet, and effect a national 
unity under the leadership of Prussia. ‘Take care of that 
man,’ commented Mr. Disraeli, ‘he means what he says.’ An- 
other excellent saying is Bismarck’s own. ‘I glory in having 
no principles, for when you wish to gain a certain object your 
Principles cross your path and defeat your aim.” 

Once the diplomatist was favoured with an interview by 
Plon-Plon who propounded the notable ‘but imaginative’ 
Proposals ; (1) that if England would hold aloof from Austria, 
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then France would throw over Russia; (2) that a powerful 
Scandinavian State should be formed to check Muscovite en- 
croachments. As a matter of fact Napoleon III. was scheming, 
the while, for an alliance with the Tsar which would keep 
Berlin quiet, and enable him to pursue his machinations first in 
Italy, and afterwards on the Rhine. The design, cultivated by 
Bismarck for his own ends, never bore fruit, and meantime a 
‘new era’ had begun for Prussia on the accession of Prince 
William to the Regency. At the eve of the war of Italian 
Liberation Lord Augustus was sent to Vienna as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and so became the mouthpiece of Malmesbury. 
He has nothing but praise for that statesman’s policy and en- 
dorses Lord Clarendon’s complimentary criticism: ‘Hang me 
if I think any of us would have done better.’ And doubtless 
our Foreign Secretary’s tone was thoroughly Palmer- 
stonian; his advice that Austria should avert inter- 
ference from without by reforms from within recalled 
the Minto mission and other instances of constitutional 
propagandism. Nevertheless, Count Buol was entirely in the 
right when he proceeded on the assumption that the Emperor 
Napoleon and Cavour were bent upon war, and that nothing 
less would satisfy them than Lombardy and Venetia. In a 
very remarkable despatch Lord Augustus represents the Vien- 
nese Minister as declaring that an understanding with France 
was impossible, first, because she was not an Italidn Power ; 
secondly, because she sympathised with the cause of nationali- 
ties, whereas Austria was for /ordre ¢tablé. And he added, ‘ 
shall not be the aggressors. But if Great Britain really wishes to 
prevent war, let her warn the Emperor Napoleon and King Victor 
Emanuel that she willnotlook on passively if their Majesties should 
commence hostilities.’ The retort is an admirable instance of 
the snub courteous to a friend whose stock-in-trade consists in 
mere words, and there can be little doubt that Count Buol’s 
merits have been unduly obscured by the malign incubus of 
circumstance. True, he made a big mistake in departing 
at the last moment from his attitude of simple mon fossumus, 
more especially since Prussia, alarmed for the Rhine, might 
possibly have been brought into action. Still there is magna- 
nimity in his refusal to accept territorial compensation for 
Austria’s Italian dominions and his general fidelity to the 
vanquished cause stands altogether above criticism. 

The second volume of these recollections is unfortunately so 
disconnected as to be almost unintelligible without a previous 
knowledge of the period. Lord Augustus was transferred to 
Berlin at the commencement of the memorable ‘Conflict Time,’ 
when Bismarck overrode Parliaments, while Moltke and Roon 
were forging the sword against Denmark and Austria. Had 
the ex-diplomatist been content to regard the drama from a 
single point of view instead of writing down chaotic jottings, 
his readers would have been spared much sore perplexity. By 
way of compensation he records some important conversations 
with Bismarck, soon after the latter had become Minister- 
President. Therein the statesman declared that Austria should 
never relegate Prussia to the second rank, and gave a Machia- 
vellian explanation of the phrase ‘blood and iron.’ Though it 
was to be understood figuratively not materially, it implied the 
necessity of an organised army ready to take the field. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


The Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN, ‘The Muses’ 
Library.’ London: Lawrence. 


The fame of Andrew Marvell is largely a matter of antho- 
logies : largely, also, an efiect of politico-religious legend and 
tradition. Of the one part he is proved an excellent poet ; of 
the other he is reputed an honest man, who would not bow the 
knee in the House of Rimmon, but, as was meet in Oliver’s 
Secretary and in Milton’s friend, was ever a pattern Noncon- 
formist, a contemner of courtiers, a soul above bribes, a precisian 
against whose stern, intrepid conscience no loose-living, evil- 
hearted son of Belial could prevail. In brief, he was respect- 
able at the same time that he was distinguished, a good 
Puritan as well as a poet of parts; and in this way, the art 
pictorial aiding—for that incident of the Courtier and the Cold 
Mutton, as depicted by the late E. M. Ward, R.A., has doubtless 
fired the fancy and confirmed the resolve of Whig and Radical 
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Dissenters not a few—his right of election to a conspicuous 
place in the hagiology of Nonconformity was long since made 
sure. Probably—for delusions are scarce less hard to kill than 
easy to create—the publication of Mr. Aitken’s two volumes 
will leave his name and fame muchastheyare. True, the Mar- 
vell of the S/ate Poems has little or nothing in common w.th 
the Marvell of the ‘Bermudas,’ the ‘Nymph Complaining,’ 
the magnificent ‘Horatian Ode.’ True, also, that Marvell, 
ex-Cromwellian as he was, distinguished carefully between 
the King and the King’s advisers, and was as consistently 
civil to Charles, as he was frightfully uncivil, not only to 
that monarch’s ‘pimps, priests, buffoons,’ but to the politi- 
cians, male and female, whom he held responsible for the 
scandals in statesmanship, and morals in war with which the 
Kingdom was afilicted. True, moreover, that some writers 
h.ve charged him with a want of political principle, and 
others have found his writings scurrile and obscure. but 
his legend has the start by a good two centuries or so; and 
not even the opportunity of reading his foul-mouthed rhymes— 
and, to be plain, they are very foul-mouthed rhymes indeed— 
will avail to make his fanatics see him other than they have 
always seen him, or persuade them that in him the Noncon- 
formist Conscience had not a most mannerly, chaste, and lofty- 
speaking representative. 

All the same, Marvell has very little to gain and/a very great 
deal to lose by the publication of a complete edition of his 
verse for popular use. The book—which is well and carefully 
edited—is one that every student of English history and litera- 
ture will be glad to have ; for Marvell in the gross is not easily 
accessible, and his work, whatever its quality and ambition, is 
work that cannot go unconsidered nor remain ignored. His 
bad verses are almost incredibly bad. ‘ Like an enchantress 
here thou show’st,’ he tells his mistress in that odd jumble of 
conceits and pretty things he calls ‘ The Gallery— 

Vexing thy restless lover's ghost ; 
And by a light obscure dost rave, 
Over his entrails, in the cave, 

Divining thence, with horrid care, 


And (when informed) thou throw’st away 
To be the greedy vulture’s prey :— 

and you know not which to admirethe more, the bad taste of the 
lover’s fancy or the extreme incompetence of his technique. In 
such stuff Marvell’s serious verse abounds; while in his satires he 
is often as rough and unrhythmical as Browning at his worst. 
But his best has a certain purity of sentiment, a classic quality 
of style, a delightful freshness of effect, that make it worthy of 
enduring praise. It isa peculiar choiceness he achieves, and it 
sometimes saves him when he is at his most conceited. Says 
the Nymph of her Fawn— 

But all its chief delight was still 

With roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold ; 

Had it lived long, it would have been 

Lilies without, roses within. 
The fancy, a pretty one, is pushed far over the verge of ex- 
travagance (a besetting sin in Marvell), yet the result, while 
thoroughly individual, is one of pure poetry, and takes you back 
to that charming pastoral of Marlowe’s which may well have had 
an effect of inspiration on the later master—he recalls it to such 
purpose in his better verse. The ‘Horatian Ode’ is on a 
pinnacle apart; and Marvell, had he written nothing else, 
would still have written enough to approve himself an artist. 
That he did write it is a piece of good fortune for him not less 
than for ourselves ; for ’tis certain that, had he gone without it 
he had been known to few as pcet, and as politician vener- 
able to none. For it is the poet in Marvell that has kept the 
politician sweet; and nothing is clearer than that Marvell, if 
you take the ‘ode’ away, examples the poet turned politician 
not nearly so often as he does the politician ‘dropping into 
poetry.’ 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


L’kvolution Religieuse dans les diverses Races humaines. Par 
CH. LETOURNEAU. Paris: Reinwald. 

M. Charles Letourneau, an eminent anthropologist, has done 

in French what Mr, Herbert Spencer has done in English. 
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He has applied the comparative methol and the doctrine of 
evolution to every branch of sociology. The last volume—on 
the evolution of religion—completes the series: in a survey 
of the past and present religions of the world, the mythology of 
each—-the belief as to the soul, the future life, and the gods— 
is presented in outline. Due honour is paid to Professor Tylor 
as the founder of the modern science of religions : and his 
theory of ‘animism’ is implicitly accepted by the author, |p. 
deed, he adds but little of his own to the synthesis of facts cave 
a strong bias against religion.  Zantum religto fotuit suadey, 
malorum is his constant conclusion : and in his firm conviction 
of the evils of superstition he is a modern Lucretius, In 
fact, in his po'emic against Christianity he deserts the purely 
scientific c:titude to take up the aggressive standpoint of q 
sectary. It would have been wiser had he listened to Mr. 
Tylor’s warning that the ethnographer should, like the ana. 
tomist, carry on his studies on dead subjects, and avoid, as 
far as may be, the practice of vivisection. M. Letourneay’s 
definition of religion as ‘the body of belief in the super- 
natural’ is broader than that of other writers : broad enough, 
in fact, to include animals within the scope of its influence 
The problem of the origin of religion can, of course, only: 
be solved by the comparative method. The last learned 
German who discussed the subject traced the beginnings of all 
religion to the state of mental exaltation produced by drink: 
but this apotheosis of the bottle is not necessary to explain the 
growth of savage belief. If we study religion ‘in the nude,’ we 
see that the savage is incapable of sustained reasoning : his 
conception of the external world is entirely subjective ; he has 
an inevitable tendency to confuse what moves with what lives, 
and he therefore attributes vitality to every object or force of 
which he has experience. This attribution of life and will, 
which has been called amimism, is the basis cn which all 
religions have been built up. Even ‘error has its logic, and 
the next step in development is to separate the object moved 
from the force moving ; the savage therefore assigns to all 
things ‘a double’ (usually conceived as having a human form), 
which he regards as the cause of life and movement ; and 
strictly following this analogy, he conceives of man as possessing 
such a double; and inasmuch as for the savage ‘ natural death 
is an insoluble en:gma,’ he conceives that this double survives 
the destruction of the body. This belief is the cause of all the 
sacrifices made at tombs; in general it may be said that the 
treatment of the corpse is determined by one of two motives: 
the desire to minister to the comfort of its owner by supplying 
him with the necessities or luxuries of life, to appease him and 
disarm his hostility; or conversely to render him harmless 
either by shutting him firmly within ‘the temb or by burning 
him. 

Anthropologists hold that no race, yet discovered, is abso- 
lutely destitute of religious ideas: but missionaries have met 
with complete indifference to all religious teaching. It is 
often necessary to attract the attention of the savage congre- 
gation by prom’ses of food and tobacco: and the missionary 
in New Caledonia must have been disappointed when the 
natives said to him ‘you speak much: your tongue is like a 
running brook, but when will you give us food to eat.’ The 
Kaffirs to whom Moffat devoted his energies were worse than 
indifferent : it was not difficult to get them to listen by giving 
some trifling present ; but their attitude was other than sympa- 
thetic. On one occasion a Chief called together thirty of h's 
great men, and gave them a brief summary of Moffat’s teaching, 
concluding, ‘open your ears to hear: have you ever heard such 
tales as these?’ The question was answered by bursts of deafen- 
ing laughter ; and the chief begged Moffat not to repeat such 
things, lest he should be taken for a fool. ‘The whole theory 
of religious adaptation was given to Du Chaillu by a negro, who 
argued, ‘you are white and we are black: you have no necd 
of our fetishes and our idols : we are poor souls who cannot do 
without them.’ Which difference of mental power and mental 
quality must always prove an insuperable difficulty in the efforts 
of missionaries to impart the doctrines of Christianity to the 
untutored mind of the savage. Then again, to find native 
words which shall express common religious ideas is a hopeless 
task : Bishop Colenso cited a ridiculous example of the early 
missionaries who chose a word to express ‘eternal life, which 
in the Zulu idiom means high meat, the favourite delicacy of the 
race, 
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The savage idea of the gods is by necessity anthropomorphic, 
and this conception leads to many strange customs and beliefs- 
Thus in Japan the worshipper summons the god by ringing a 
large bell as he enters the temple ; in an East African tribe 
there are five gods : two married couples, each of which has 
a temple to itself, and one bachelor. One of the husbands, it is 
noted, is a poor god entirely without spirit and his wife has 
usurped all authority. Take again the picturesque belief that 
the river Mossa was married to the Niger and so jealous of her 
husband that his other tributaries must never be mentioned in 
her hearing. The savage is always prepared to admit new 
deities to his pantheon. Many different races have believed 
that their dead would be reincarnated as whiteskins ; and aga n 
and.again white men have been recognised as revenants and 
duly worshipped. To minds which immediately interpret omne 
ignotum pro avo, the many appliances of civilisation are so 
many new and fearful deities. Du Chaillu’s watch was regarded 
as a mighty spirit, charged to guard him: and the natives of 
the Viti islands deified the printing-press. Such a faculty of 
apotheosis is independent of race or creed: fresh instances 
occur to-day and in our midst: only last week some villagers in 
the remoter parts of Germany, seeing a balloon for the first 
time, fell prostrate in prayer before it ; others cried in terror, 
‘The cholera is coming !’ while elsewhere fear transformed the 
phantom, and men said that Death was in the car, sent, scythe 
in hand, to mow them down. 

But it is in the funeral customs of savage tribes that we see 
the strangest and direst results of superstition. The worst of 
these is the sacrifice of animal or human companions for the 
departed spirit: how infamously cruel this custom may become 
was demonstrated in the funeral of the Zulu Queen, at which 
7000 people put themselves to death. At Katunga, in Central 
Africa, when the King dies, not only his favourite wife and his 
chief friends, but his eldest son, are said to poison themselves 
on his tomb—a terrible example of the responsibility attached 
to primogeniture. Other customs are less serious in their re- 
sults. Some Kaffirs (who believe that the departed spirit can 
control the rainfall), besides bringing his arms, food and clothing, 
pour ‘an infusion of onions’ on his grave, and call loudly for 
rain. 

We find also widely distributed the custom of lighting a fire 
on the grave—the tribute of affection paid to Minnehaha by 
Hiawatha— 

And at night a fire was lighted 

On her grave four times was kindled, 
For her soul upon its journey 

To the Islands of the Blessed. 


What stranger development of the custom could there be 
than the feast set out in the Egyptian tomb, with the bill of fare 
engraved upon a pillar? In many teligions the custom of 
funeral offerings is kept up only in a symbolic form, as the 
Chinese sacrifice paper models of everything that the dead 
could want. We ourselves live in an age of survivals, but 
Savage instincts die hard, and as late as 1781 the horse of a 


German general was sacrificed on his tomb, and buried with 
him. 


SICILY 


Sicily, Phenician, Greek and Roman. By E. Freeman, D.C.L. 
London: Unwin. 


The passing for the press of this little book, as the pious 
preface tells us, was the last work done by the author ere he 
started on that journey which was to be his last. It tells the tale 
of Sicily down to the coming of the Saracens, and it possesses 
an interest of its own, in that it comprises in concise form the 
substance not only of the existing first three, but what should 
have been the fourth and fifth volumes of his great History of 
Sicily. One can see the lines upon which the stories of Dio- 
hysius, Timoleon, Agatholites, Pyrrhus and Theron would have 
been told, and understand the way in which the Roman occu- 
pation and rule of the Island might have been treated. 

The book is wonderfully well arranged, the narrative is 
brief and clear, the main threads upon which the meaning 
of the whole matter hangs are distinct, while the maps which 
elucidate the scenery and architecture, and the plates of coins 
are exceedingly well chosen. One misses of course in so curt 
a book those purple patches in whose sonorous prose the 
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characters of the chief statesmen, the Carthaginian battles, 
the career of Pyrrhus—romantic and gallant in its every 
detail—the famous siege when that Greek Newton Archimedes 
fought against Rome, the picturesque Servile Wars, the famous 
trial of Verres and the warlike genius of Belisarius might have 
been vividly depicted. But this is inevitable, and there remains 
much that is vivid and characteristic of the man and the his- 
torian, laconic judgments, happy flashes of insight into persons 
and things, while almost every page proves the writer’s pleasure 
in his task and his intimate familiarity with the scenes and 
subjects of the exciting historic drama which he sets forth. 

There are of course points which we might criticise: for 
instance, there is an anti-semitic feeling, strong and confident, 
which is allowed full play, though the Carthaginian gallantry is 
duly praised, while Greek cunning and cruelty, and Roman per- 
fidy and oppression are severely and sharply rebuked. After 
all it is almost impossible for an historian of Sicily not to take 
sides. He must feel for the East or the West in the great 
secular struggle that has raged over the rich prize. One may 
question seriously whether the Arab emigrant of Gaul would 
have materially altered the course of European history, but 
one can hardly fail to rejoice that Carthage fell before Rome. 
Freeman allows that life on the average was more tolerable to 
the vast mass of subjects under a wise tyrant than under a 
fickle and headstrong and gullible Democracy. Whether, as he 
thinks, the democratic polity in a Greek state was worth the 
high price paid for it is and must long be the legitimate subject 
for historic debate. Sicily was not on the whole unhappy in 
her tyrants; even Dionysius was a far-sighted politician, and, 
as rulers went then, a humane prince. One is tempted by the 
glamour of Pyrrhus—that ‘ Greek Gustavus ’"—to regret that his 
empire was no more than a very possible ideal, just as one is 
sorry that the great Swede was not fated to be the first Emperor 
of a Protestant German Empire. And with northern history in 
one’s mind one notes how the Mannertines and their pirate 
cities recall their later analogues, the Wickings of Jan; while 
Carthage often acts as the Hansa-league acted centuries after- 
wards, and in many ways the ancient Mediterranean politics 
throw light upon the ways of the medieval Baltic States. The 
economic and commercial interests of the island all through its 
history must be kept firmly in view ; Sicily was valuable to its 
possessors not only for itself but for the possibilities that arose 
out of its possession. There are few histories so suggestive as 
this of Sicily, and Freeman has not missed his opportunity. 

The series of Sicilian coins, of which some twenty-five are 
here reproduced, give one in a charming form a conception of 
the culture and influences that have successively held sway in 
the ‘Etnzan land,’ and much fresh light has been drawn from 
them upon early and obscure parts of the ‘island story.’ The 
book, clear, readable, and simple as it is, will be useful to any 
one who cares to know something of a beautiful country that is 
in a fair way to become an English haunt. We must look far 
and long before another author will be qualified to finish the 
dead historian’s plan—to write of medieval and modern Sicily ; 
to bring back to vivid life the court and camp of Frederick (the 
man in all later history nearest to Freeman’s sympathies) ; to 
paint Nelson as the friend of liberty and of its foes; and to 
recount the crowning glory of the later Timoleon’s career, 
Who would not feel the charm of Sicilian life? Theocritus 
was sensible of its delight; Pindar sang the glories which 
Thucydides celebrated in sober prose, and the island can never 
cease to inspire poets and historians as long as its exquisite 
natural scenery and its extraordinary and picturesque history 
and architecture touch the eyes and the heart. 

The recent death of Mr. Nettleship, an earnest student of 
Sicilian history, who was engaged in preparing for publication 
the three or four vivid chapters in which his friend had written 
of ‘ Norman Sicily,’ seems to add an additional touch of pathos 
to the sudden breaking short of Freeman’s last and ripest work. 


FICTION 


If Mrs. E. F. Pinsent be, as we suspect, a new writer, she is to 
be congratulated upon the first-fruits of her endeavour. /evmy’s 
Case (London: Sonnenschein) is an honest and satisfactory 
piece of work, and suffers nothing from the author’s strict 
observance of the conventional laws of form. The story is no 
more than the tale of the rustic girl who loves too well, and suffers 
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the common penalty of herkind. But from the first page 
to the last (except for the garrulities of certain country gossips) 
the plot develops as if its scheme had been designed in the 
light of a revelation of destiny. The village poacher’s affection 
is rather shabbily scorned for the village policeman’s more 
cunningly expressed lust. From this betrayal the fall of Jenny 
dates : and when he knows the truth, the wastrel in whom she 
had sown the seeds of self-respect lapses upon drunkenness. 
The policeman marries respectably : and the end of it all is a 
murder in a spinney—a murder which the most inferior 
novelist could not have failed to imagine, but which is 
justified by the preceding facts of Mrs. Pinsent’s narrative. 
But its plot is not the sole virtue of /enmy’s Case. The 
characters, and especially the minor characters, are rightly 
conceived and act in accord with logic and probability. The 
author's humour is slight in quantity and of the dourest quality : 
some lightness of fancy had made these people all the better 
company. The dialect hails from the Northern Midlands and 
may trouble the casual reader: yet even here Mrs. Pinsent has 
been at pains to work off the effect of absolute realism. Pitiful 
to read, interesting for its sincerity and simplicity of design, 
not savage but hard in its observation, human to the last 
degree, Jenny's Case may well be described as a scholarly 
novel: and the more deserving of praise in that it appears to 
be the sort of book which leads to a better. 

The influence of Mr. Kipling is more than ever apparent in 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s new book, 7he Reputation of George 
Savon (London: Cassell). But it takes more than a jaunty 
effervescence of manner to make a Kipling: and more than an 
affectation of biblical simplicity to make a natural, direct 
style. Mr. Roberts uses forcible words and picked phrases, but 
their effect is less vigorous than spasmodic. His stories are 
comparable in result to their style. Scarce one hangs to- 
gether, or exists by and of itself as an inevitable conse- 
quence. Rather would it appear that Mr. Roberts takes the 
short story to be a brief relation of events, a series of anecdotes 
more or less compactly built together. His work has but rarely 
that closeness of weft, that essential continuity of interest 
which is the virtue of the confe—whose only excuse is the 
development and presentation of a single situation. ‘Francke 
and Party,’ like ‘A Noble German,’ is independently observed, 
stuffed with facts, and well enough in its appreciation of 
character. But would Mr. Roberts seriously propose either of 
them as an example of that order of fiction which he affects ? 
The tales of modern artistic life are insigniticant, for the simple 
reason that with one exception they were not worth the telling. 
‘The Plot of His Story’ has an attractive theme: but the 
characters are the veriest shadows. For the rest, ’tis the worst 
sort of pedantry for the artist to cackle about his artistries and 
the difficulties of his material—a sort of Ibsenism applied not 
to morals but to letters. Such stuff may go down with 
illiterate suburbans, but the vapidities of criticism cannot 
please the intelligent or the mere outsider, and rightly so. 
Still, the book is worth reading, for it is clever and original : 
and there are several touches of smart melcdrama. 

Mr. J. E. Muddock has told over again the story of J/aid 
Marian and Robin Hood (London : Chatto) in an exceedingly 
honest, mediocre, and conventional fashion. He has been 
tender towards his own garrulity, for the book is about twice 
as long as it ought to have been. You open with May Day in 
Merrie England : and Maid Marian is Queen of the Revels, 
She has two lovers, Robin and another talkative youngster, 
who gets killed for his insolence—and who but Robin should 
slay him? Then comes Robin’s imprisonment by the Sheriff 
of Nottingham: and his release—who but Marian should 
organise the assault upon the gaol? She, too, is imprisoned, 
but escapes to where Robin and his men make merry in the 
‘greené schawe amongst the floweris swote, having bound them. 
selves by an oath which would have satisfied the most vehe- 
ment disregarder of the game laws. Their ‘platform,’ indeed, 
was very modern and very Radical. The history of their out- 
lawry as the ballads give it is here redacted in very modern 
prose : and even the incident of Locksley is but little varied, 
except that Robin addresses the King against deer-forests. 
But Marian’s misunderstanding with her lover and her death 
throw too modern a tone over the story: although the incident 
is not without pathos. Inthe end, Mr. Muddock’s attempt is 
well meant rather than successful. 
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Mr. S. Bayard Dod appears to be an American - and 4 
Highland Chronicle (London: Hutchinson) gives a fair idea of 
what the average Yankee would imagine to have been Scotland 
during the last century. The dialect—its name is legion, I 
has come from the Borders and from the Lothians, from Mr 
William Black and from Aberdeen. ‘The story belongs to the 
East: and you have the annals, neither short nor simple, of the 
Lairds of Stoneywold, commencing with the ‘averment? din 
‘James Muir was born in 1710.’ But ‘back of this beginning 
lies a story’—which is told at considerable length. For wey 
pages do you wait to find why the Muirs left Ellon for Stoney. 
wold. Then for many more you are detained while Mr. 
Bayard Dod relates sans peur if not sans reproche why they 
did not migrate somewhere else. Then Mr. John Gunn enters, 
Now this Mr. Gunn was a deserter from the Black Watch, 
who joined himself to the gypsies, and of course, married a SYps 
princess and became their king. Afterwards he settled doy 
as a factor, and his wife did as her husband : only for three 
days in the month he went off to the tribe, and taught the 
wild Egyptians to keep their hands from picking and stealing 
During the ’45 John Gunn and James Muir went out ode 
heather wi’ Charlie—at great length, and to no parti ular pur- 
pose. By the time the reader is thoroughly bored with 
their yammerings and their escapades, the book is two-thirds 
done. If he persevere, he will find how they farmed in foreign 
lands: and how they all died off. But we should be sorry to 
encourage such rashness. , 

The limit of endurance 1s reached —-nay passed—and this js 
how. Zhe Deluge (London : 
page as ‘An Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and Russia, 
A Sequel to With Fire and Sword. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin’ On the next 
page Jeremiah Curtin, dating from ‘Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Ethnology,’ dedicates the work ‘To Hon. Charles 
A. Dana, Editor of the Suwa, New York,’ observing that he 
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thinks it will ‘give you some mental enjoyment.’ Next comes 
an Introduction (xiv. pp.). Then follow ‘Remarks on Person- 
ages in Zhe Deluge’ We began this eagerly hoping to read, 
‘Noah : a little man of neutral appearance in a straight brow 
gown coming down to his heels. Shem, Ham, Japhet : little 
men bearing a complete resemblance to Noah, except that the'r 
It is not nearly 
so touching (nor so truthful), being all about Sobiepan Zamoysk 
and the like. Each of these instalments has footnotes. They 
are followed by ‘ Notes,’ one entitled ‘ The Polish Alphabet, 
and the other ‘Accent.’ Thenthere is a map of Poland. Then 
come 585 large and closely printed pages of the story. ‘The first 
of these is, as usual, only half covered. It begins, ‘There was in 
Jmud a powerful family, the Billeviches,’ and refers airily to 
Mendog, Rossyeni, ‘ Krakin, near Lauda, Shoi, Ny evyaja, and 
beyond Ponyevyej, ‘the census at Rossyeni of the general 
militia of Jmud on the plain, of the invited Estates, Yan Kazimir, 
Heraclius, Upita, Tomash, Vodokty, Lyubich, ‘ Mitruny, situated 
near Lauda,’ the Sollohubs, the Montvills, the Schyllings, the 
In the second volume the story 
goes on for 673 pages more. We adopt an 
attitude as firm as the Ulster Convention’s. Anybody ma) 
read it that likes; but we won't. WE WILL Nor Reap Zhe 
Deluge, as the Duke of Abercorn might say. And, in the ore 
case, as in the other, there’s an end of it. 

Who's for vampires and other night fears? Who would 
that some horrid image should unfix his hair and make the 
seated heart knock at his ribs? Let him sup upon 7/e Ac 
mance of a Demon (London: Digby). Mr. Thomas Malyn 
there relates ‘thrilling and inexplicable adventures’ such as 
‘fall to the lot of but one person cut of many thousands. 
Indeed, we had fancied the percentage of lunatics to be higher: 
but of course all lunatics have not the same whimsies: and 
Mr. |Malyn turns loose the maddest clerk that ever wore 
broadcloth. He dabbled in the occult, and the occult came 
back upon him and his wife and his ass—a particularly 
offensive son—in the form of jim-jams and Mahatmas. 
Nor was the stranger within his gates free from their 1 
trusions. ‘Tis an incoherent tale and wildly impro 
bable, and there is not a shiver from the first page to the last 
Hans Vanderpump by ? (Bristol: Arrowsmith) is an ill 
executed satire upon Mrs. Leo Hunter and her kin. Phe 
clumsy workmanship is the more pitiable because the 


gowns are respectively red, yellow, and blue.’ 


Koryznis, and the Sitsinskis. 


It is too much. 
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custom of taming a lion a season is worth a_ skit. But 
Hans Vanderpump is a boisterous farce unrelieved by wit or 
humour. Sketches in Edinburgh during Assembly Time by 
Catter Thun (Edinburgh: Hitt) is another mirthless attempt 
at fun—the parson from the Highlands is the object of the 


joke, but neither Scot nor cockney is like to see the 


point of it. 
A BISHOP’S SPEECHES 


Speeches and Addresses. By the late W. C. MAGEE, D.D., 
Archbishop of York. London; Isbister. 


These speeches and addresses, like the sermons which have 
preceded them, are selected and edited by the Archbishop's 
son, Mr. Charles Magee, barrister-at-law. More interesting 
and characteristic selections could not have been made. Even 
more plainly than the sermons do they bear the impress of the 
strong common sense, shrewd wit, honest frankness and 
enlightened Christian liberality of the great prelate, who has 
left no equal on the bench of bishops. In Lightfoot and Magee 
the Anglican Church lost her two ablest rulers—the one un- 
rivalled in his learning—the other in his statesmanlike qualities 
and power of guiding and governing the Church. 

The volume opens with the famous speech on the Irish 
Church Bill, which, delivered in 1869, fixed Magee’s position as 
one of the two or three foremost orators in the House of Lords; 
and it closes with that in which, in 1890, he pleaded for the 
second reading of the Childrens’ Life Insurance Bill. Among 
the questions with which the intervening speeches are occupied 
the most generally interesting are those cn the Danger of 
Disestablishment, the Temperance question, on which there 
are five speeches, the Reform of the laws relating to Church 
Patronage, Cruelty to Animals, Nonconformity, and those 
touched on in two addresses to working-men. In his dealing 
with each we recognise the same masculine judgment, hardy 
courage, and adroit felicity of forcible expression. There never 
was any possibility of mistaking his opinion. He neither 
cajoled, nor flattered, nor mystified; but made up his mind 
firmly on the subject to be discussed, and then set it forth with 
uncompromising frankness. In doing this he had to face a 
good deal of the popular cdium from the ‘religious world,’ 
which it is specially hard for a bishop to endure: but he never 
flinched before it: we all remember how he was vilified for 
saying he would rather see England free than England sober. 
Again in a speech on Cruelty to Animals, he expressed 
a strong opinion in favour of vivisection, if conducted 
anesthetically and for purposes of purely scientific and 
therapeutic discovery. Shortly afterwards while suffering from 
a painful illness he received a multitude of abusive letters, of 
which this is a sample: ‘Thank God, you are now suffering 
some of the torments to which you would have devoted 
dumb animals, and will shortly, with God’s mercy, suffer still 
greater ones.’ Could pious spite be more spiteful? It is well, 
even at this date, to quote the exact text of the passage about 
England free and England sober, which has been mishandled 
on so many teetotal platforms. The Archbishop is arguing 
against the blind injustice of the Permissive Bill ; It seems to 
me monstrous to say that it shall not be a crime to use it ; but 
it shall be a crime to sell it... .. This is one of the dangers 
of all Democracy—it ignores the rights and privileges of the 
minority as against the majority... . . Therefore I entertain 
the strongest dislike of the Permissive Bill. I cannot perhaps 
express it ina stronger form than by saying that ¢/ must make 
my choice (and such it seems to be is really the alternative 
offered by the Permissive Bill) whether I-ngland should be free 
or sober, I declare, strange as such a declaration may sound 
coming from one of my profession, that I should say that it 
would be better England should be free than that England 
should be compulsorily sober. 1 would distinctly prefer free- 
dom to sobriety, because with freedom we might in the end 
attain sobriety ; but in the other alternative we should even- 
tually lose both freedom and sobriety.’ Words of truth and 
soberness, if ever such were spoken. With a like practical] 
oP of the facts of the case, he says in the same speech: 
The advocates of teetotalism tell the poor man to drink 
nothing but water ; but is he always sure of getting water to 
drink? Men are told to drink water, and in many places for 
Water they are given diluted sewage.’ Passages like these were 
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too forcible in their homely common-sense to be popular with 
the fanatics of total abstinence. And in the same way his 
utterances upon the Church’s relations to Dissent were too 
generally charitable to go down with the intolerant High 
Churchism of the sacerdotalist party. At the same time, he 
was careful to eschew that namby-pamby sentimentalism which 
affects such a zeal for union that it seeks to obliterate the 
well-marked lines separating the Church from Nonconformity. 
Addressing the Nonconformists of Hull as ‘Dear brethren of 
the Lord,’ he says: ‘You do not, I rejoice to see, indulge in 
the unreal platitudes which too often mark the occasions when 
Churchmenand Nonconformists greet one another in public; you 
do not speak, for instance, of “sinking our minor differences,” or 
of there being nothing that divides us save a few external forms 
of no real importance. Those who use such language seem to me 
wholly unconscious of the condemnation they are pronouncing 
on themselves, as they use it. They forget that if the differ- 
ences which divide us are really small, there ought to have 
been no separating; while, if they are really great, they cannot 
be sunk or ignored.’ Nothing more honest, manly and sensible 
has been spoken to a gathering of working men by any of their 
professed philosophers and friends than the Archbishop’s 
address last year, to a meeting also at Hull. There isa touch of 
caustic humour mingled with its sagacity that gives it a delight- 
fully pungent flavour. ‘I am not,’ said he, ‘going to flatter 
you. You working men have got plenty of other people to 
flatter you justnow. It is my rule never to do anything that 
another man can do for me. There are so many men just now 
who are busy flattering you that I think I may just as well let it 
alone. I am not going to-night to tell you that you are the 
masses, and that there are a great many people who are what 
they call the classes ; and that all the virtue, all the wisdom, 
and all the patriotism, and all the purity of the country, are 
with the masses, and that it is very much the other way with 
the classes. I am not going to tell you that for one or two 
reasons. First of all, I don’t believe it. Secondly, 1 pay you 
the compliment of thinking that you don’t believe it. You 
know better: you ought to know better, and I believe you do.’ 
And then he goes on to give them some pieces of most ad- 
mirable advice concerning their duties and responsibilities, the 
relations of labour and capital, the upbringing of their children, 
which form a wholesome contrast to the windy rhetoric of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the rhodomontade of Mr. John Burns. 

The book, as a whole, is one of the freshest and most instruc- 
tive recently published ; a volume of sterling worth ; the out- 
come of a rarely keen and liberal intelligence and generous 
heart. 


OLD AND NEW 


Excellently illustrated by Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. Anstey’s 
second series of Voces Populi (London : Longmans) is every bit 
as good, as various, as amusing as the first: in other words, the 
observation is hereas close and keen, the types are as neatly diffe- 
rentiated, the drama is as excellently generalised as there. Here, 
then, is a book which should be dear to any one who cares for 
humour and is alive to the quality of art : a book, that is, which 
nobody but Mr. Anstey could have done, and which will probably 
be the only one of its kind the year will see. Where all is so 
good it is very hard to pick and grope for the best ; but, speaking 
for ourselves, we confess to finding Mr. Anstey’s ’Arries inimi- 
table. He meets them everywhere ; they are everywhere meat 
and drink to him ; and he handles them so adroitly, so lovingly 
with so absolute an understanding of the individual of the type, 
that you cannot question the results—-you can only accept and 
enjoy them. In such sketches as ‘Free Speech —(where the 
first orator is nearly ‘as good as they make em’)—‘ At a Music 
Hall’, ‘ Bank-Holiday ’—(‘Good Old Fred’)—and ‘On the 
Ice ’—this last the perfection of its kind—’Arry is very much to 
the front indeed ; and for that reason we prefer them before 
the others. But that is not to say they are the best. And 
in truth the Imaginative Child in ‘At the Military Tourna- 
ment’, the Riding Master in ‘The Riding Class’, the Man 
in Evening Dress in ‘An Evening with a Conjurer’, the 
Suburban Lady in ‘At the Academy,’ and the Spectators 
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and the Gladstonian Enthusiast in ‘At the Regent Street 
Tussaud’s’—to name but these—are merely inimitable. 
Throughout, indeed, the work is instinct with fun and at the 
same time is plainly the best part—as much as is worth know- 
ing—of the truth. That is what makes it scarcely less enjoy- 
able at the tenth reading than it was at the first. That, too. 
is what gives Mr. Anstey a place apart among living jesters. 
He never forgets that he is an artist and a man of letters ; 
and in this way he is one of the very few of whom it can be said 
that their journalism is literature. 

Mr. W. F.C. Wigston’s follies by this time are grown tedious 
and he were wiser to study the English grammar than to follow 
in the footsteps of Delia Bacon, Mrs. Henry Pott, and other 
bewildered pcrsons. His latest masterpiece is entitled Zhe 
Columbus of Literature,or Bacon's New World of Sciences (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul), wherein the Baconian authorship of the 
Shakespeare Sonnets and Plays (so-called) is taken for granted. 
‘ The arrangement of my chapters,’ says the gifted Wigston, ‘are 
somewhat erratic.’ Irdeed and so they is ; and as Wigston can- 
not write a lire of clear English, as he delights in the jargon of 
cheap symbolism, and as he elects to print his masterpieces 
in Chicago, there seems no reason why anybody should concern 
himself with Wigston’s theories. Of Blair’s Edinburgh Views 
(Edinburgh : Aitken Dott) no more need be said than that 
they comLine the vices of the paltriest water-colour drawings 
with the commonness of an unsuitable method of reproduction. 
Mr. F. W. Aveling’s Classic Birthday Book (London: Kegan 
Paul) is a work of surpassing merit. No prig will be happy 
until she gets it. It is appropriately dedicated to the prigs, 
male and female, of Ergland, and ccntains enough mcral 
sentiments to furnish forth a whole :rmy of pious iconoclasts. 
We have also received the third volume of 7he Storehouse of 
General Information (London: Cassell), which extends from 
Castro to Deodar, and which is capita!ly arranged ; Désserta- 
tion on the Apostolic Age (London: Macmil'an), reprinted 
from the late Lishop Lightfoot’s editions of S/. Paul's Epistles ; 
Perlen aus der Instrumenten-Sammlung von Paul de Wit in 
Leipzig (Leipzig: De Wit), an illustrated catalogue of some 
interest to collectors of musical instruments ; the new volume of 
The English Illustrated Magazine (London : Macmillan), which 
contains excellent reading and illustrations ; a new edition, being 
the second, of Stray Studies from England and Italy (London : 
Macmillan), by the late John Richard Green ; cheap editions 
of Valentine and his Brother and Katie Stewart (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), by Mrs. Oliphant ; a cheap edition of M/armorne 
(same publishers), by P. G. Hamerton ; a popular edition of 
Cassell’s English Dictionary (London: Cassell), edited by 
John Williams; a new edition, being the seventh, of /ocution 
(London: Blackie), by G. W. Baynham ; Zhe English Lan- 
guage: Its History and Structure (London: University Cor- 
respondence College Press), by W. H. Low; a new edition 
of Zhe Intrepid Exploits of Lord Cochrane (London: Dean’, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Knollys ; and a new edition of Ga//ant 
Sepoys and Sewars (same publishers), by Major Elliott and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Knollys. 
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Phe Collapse Triptolemus. 
S mg. 


rtibus Fidelinm. The Impassio med Photographer. 
‘7 is in Agriculture. Hail Columbus! 
“iction 
» Inquiry. Fic ; 
mpede of Depositors Dust and Ashes. 






te en Men: Theodor Mc yimmsen. A Great Preacher. 
fo -on in Dress. Chestnuts. 
shieriome 7 ‘The Gorgeous Fast. 


. es. Carnations. 
Dicipline, By F. N. Maude. Mahdbodhi. 
rhe Writings of Althea Swarthmoor. By | Old and New. 

R. Ml irray Gilchrist. | Books of the Week. 





~—eRUDYARD KIPLING'S VERSES. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Second Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Third Edition is now ready. 


‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few bailads in the English lar new age more stirring 
than “The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’ — Spectator. 

‘The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Mr.Kipling is protably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'—Daily News, 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





botel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K. G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
tt ect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting 
r ine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLace, W. 
ted in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. . lectric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
lable “es te 6 to B 30 Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Und MM. aunmagement of WALTER GOSDEN. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 119 FREDERICK STREET, ) _. 
ano 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
il, and of Pure and Excellent pase 


Sole panera 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 


Shipping Announcements, 





P.O, Mait STEAMERS FROM 


LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRASvia BOMBAY . . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, \ 
CHINA, ’ STRAITS, JAPAN, | pop 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, - Fortnicht 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX: | = 
| a rl 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


| Every Week. 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 


BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS, ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. | 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BU RMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY. SEweLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 


Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


— E LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 


Manaver: {F,.GREEN & CO., and ao sg nll 
MANBEETS ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | "ey tounON 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE es nae AVENUE, EC.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 





4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTat SUBSCRIBED . ° P ° ° 


° + $2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up . , e ° ° t e e e ° 251,093 15 Oo 
RESERVE FuND , ° e e ° e . e ° 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL ,. = e « 1,748,906 5 0 


Bi and of Di irectors, 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 

EGrekt IveEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 

Davip M‘LEAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 

F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 

H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 


Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 
Head Ofice—Princes STREE r Lonpon, E.C, 

DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows — 

44 per cent. for One and ‘Two Years. 

ae ts for Three and Four Years, 

5 in for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 

EDINBURGH. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


JSFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Karvaie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
y — 


J ora 











Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o¢., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every bucket and Tin, 


PLAYER’sS Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntaining 12 
’ 
. and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. . 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov, 1°90, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our He per of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


y 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs humselt ‘Old Screw,’ 







‘I have been struck with your sugyvestion in the October number of the Review of 
ews for a scheme to supply smokers in union w« rkhouses with tobacco aid, 
wed by the ordinary standarc's, Lam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
away fcr purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours apy t once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werel in London,! » 1 at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
$ contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 


> “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advestisemeut), 1] enclose, terefore,a 
m cheque for the amount.’ 


fi Liesia COMPANY'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


; FIRST in the FIELD. 
| 0 N OLSo ' FOREMOST in 
AN By ROYAL APPOINTMEN > NS | REPUTATION. 

": A SUMMER DELICACY 


: C ORN FLOUR _ with STEWED FRUIT. 


NO PACKET GENUINE 
without oy A 
MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS these 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


t Signatures— Gabon dilon | 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FIELD, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICEs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street Edinburgh. 
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